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FOREWORD 


The title Thinking About Genesis provokes the retort, 
c It is time, too, that we did think about it . 5 General in¬ 
difference is not altogether surprising in view of the 
common supposition that the Old Testament has little 
practical value for us today, reinforced by a vague fear 
of the problems that arise once we concern ourselves 
with Genesis. Some help is certainly needed to en¬ 
courage people to make the initial effort to carry them 
past these barriers. 

This initial help Miss Monro sets out to give. Hav¬ 
ing already stimulated our interest in the New Testa¬ 
ment, she now takes us back to the beginning of the 
story, and shows us Genesis as essential to an under¬ 
standing of the whole scheme of man’s salvation. 
Running through both Testaments there is a double 
theme, exemplifying St. Paul’s words: ‘Where sin 
abounded, grace did more abound’ (Rom. v. 20). As 
the story of sin unfolds, the tale of God’s mercy keeps 
pace with it, until at last the Divine Messiah, so long 
promised and awaited, comes to deliver from sin and 
its consequences. 

The Old Testament, not least its oldest book, pre¬ 
sents us with a special difficulty; the writers of the 
Scriptures were men of their age, using what to them 
were familiar ideas, expressions and literary forms, 
:onveying their message in ways that seemed natural 
to themselves, but which to us are sometimes baffling. 
It is here that Miss Monro is specially helpful. For she 
sees Genesis as a living book, both in the sense of 
having a message for us today, and in the sense that 
ts author was a human being writing of live human 
beings. She gets away from the atmosphere of desk 
and commentary, drawing in part on a childhood 
familiarity with the Scriptures which has left her with 
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a strong sense of their bearing on everyday life, anc 
also on the experience of years spent in the ancien 
East, where she learned one Oriental language anc 
acquired some insight into Eastern customs and habit: 
of thought. 

Yet she has not neglected the fruits of recent archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries and modern scholarship. But whil< 
she is conscious of their value, she is not obsessed b] 
them, but uses them for her own purpose, to help u 
read and understand Genesis as its author would hav< 
wished it read and understood. Many difficulties aris< 
through thinking of Genesis in modern terms, expect 
ing it to conform to modern ideas, and of course bein£ 
disappointed. We have to shed modernity and accuston 
ourselves to the ways of thought of an earlier world 
When we do this, stories which seemed bizarre becom< 
quite natural, just what one would expect, given thei 
setting, while many problems find a new and mori 
natural solution. 

Miss Monro’s way of Thinking About Genesis is thu; 
both scholarly and human \ she never forgets that she i 
dealing with real people, whether the author or th< 
characters in his story. She has neglected nothing tha 
could stimulate us and make us ‘think 5 . As she sen 
her chapters for me to read, I was able to think again 
in a new and surprisingly enjoyable way, abou 
Scripture passages and Bible stories long familiar. I an 
sure that those who read her book will not only com( 
to appreciate Genesis more as a book enjoyable in itself 
but will also grow in understanding of the meaning o 
man’s infidelity on the one hand, and on the other o 
what Newman so beautifully called the Mystery of Di 
vine Condescension . 

R. J. Foster 

OSCOTT COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 
29 th February 1952 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The title Thinking about Genesis is as good a clue as any 
to the scope of this book. It does not claim to be 
comprehensive or exhaustive, still less a chapter by 
chapter commentary, even though in its own fashion it 
covers the ground. What is offered is a selection from 
the thinking of many years, the fruit of a preoccupation 
which has at times fluctuated but never entirely dis¬ 
appeared. This preoccupation has hinged on the special 
difficulties which the first book of the Bible presents to 
men and women of our times. These are not handled 
academically—in a sense, lack of academic qualifications 
may be an asset, since one shares the point of view of 
those whose approach is also inevitably non-academic. 

Some qualifications I may however plead. A uni¬ 
versity training presumably leaves some familiarity with 
the learned world, and mine turned on language and 
literature taken for the most part historically. Without 
this, I should have been less able to make use of the 
fourteen years spent in lands of the Bible, especially 
Egypt and Palestine, where a Semitic language — 
Arabic—is in common use and sheds light on the 
mental idiom, so to speak, of the Bible. During these 
pears I carried out a fairly comprehensive reassessment 
)f the religion in which I had been reared; and though 
>tudy had to be unsystematic, an unflagging curiosity 
ibout the nature and history of Christianity enabled me 
:o use such chances as did come, while first-hand 
jxperience of the surrounding life was a valuable check 
ipon book-knowledge. 

Looking back now, I feel it as a kind of qualification 
:o have passed through the three attitudes to the Bible 
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which are possible to a believing Christian. I was rearec 
a Fundamentalist, in a family that took a most vivid anc 
intelligent interest in all Biblical questions. Later, ] 
moved over to the conservative wing of the ‘critical 
school, looking on myself as largely a disciple of the 
late Bishop Gore. Only in middle life did I discover the 
Catholic approach, so curiously different from either oi 
the others, combining their merits yet very definitel) 
taking a line of its own. Like St. Paul, I can confess 
myself a debtor to many—to Mohammedans and mem¬ 
bers of the Eastern Churches as well as to Protestants 
of very varied schools of thought, and last, of course 
to my teachers in the Catholic Faith. 

To render thanks for all the help received in con¬ 
nection with this particular book would be impossible 
but certain names cannot go unmentioned. To the late 
Mr. T. J. Hardy, of Edinburgh, I owe an unrepayabk 
debt; a convert with a deep scholarly knowledge of the 
Bible, he was the first to encourage me to write on the 
Bible at all; notes of his lectures to the students and 
nuns of the R.C. Training College, Craiglockhart. 
Edinburgh, were put into my hands after his death, and 
from them I have taken the most interesting elucidation 
of the characters of Jacob and Esau I have yet met 
Mr. Hardy introduced me to the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J.. 
who gave me such wonderful help over Enjoying the Neu 
Testament , and encouraged me to attempt an Enjoying 
the Old Testament . And though that project has not 
materialised, at least as yet, it taught me the importance 
of a fairly full treatment of Genesis, if the bigger work 
is ever to have a chance. Finally, with the help of the 
Rev. R. J. Foster, of Oscott College, Birmingham, this 
smaller task has been brought to an end. Father Fostei 
read all the present book in manuscript, some of ii 
twice, and made suggestions and criticisms of the 
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constructive kind which are so hard to come by. It is 
a pleasure to thank him for this and also for the 
Foreword he has contributed. 

Margaret T. Monro 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


It would be a help if users of this book would read 
this section, as discussions while it was in manuscript 
revealed possible misconceptions as to its aim and 
point of view. 

i 

The first ‘concern’ is with ordinary educated Catho¬ 
lics, to whom the book is offered in the hope that there 
may be a welcome for some informal introduction to 
Genesis, and through it to the whole Old Testament. 
That is the primary aim. But alongside it is a second 
one, which to some degree conditions the first; and it 
is here that trouble begins. 

Everyone will agree that to-day it is desirable for 
Christians of all allegiances to have as few barriers as 
possible to mutual good understanding. But one barrier 
to such good understanding is the widely current idea 
that Catholics are ‘obscurantist’ in their attitude to wards 
the Bible, more especially its earlier parts. And this 
charge gains some colour from the fact that even 
educated Catholics are not always good at explaining 
themselves when a friendly opportunity occurs. They 
have as a rule too little idea of what is ‘biting’ the other 
party, and not always a very clear idea of the line the 
Catholic Church really takes in such matters. Hence, 
besides the primary purpose there is this hope of 
assisting Catholics to make a more fruitful use of the 
contacts which chance may offer them, and also to 
provide something readable from which non-Catholics 
could obtain information should they wish it. 
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This secondary purpose affects the primary purpose, 
partly by influencing the choice of topics, but still more 
by influencing their treatment. And here comes the 
main difficulty: Catholics and non-Catholics differ so 
widely in what seems to them natural and obvious that 
to make oneself understood by both is a formidable 
undertaking. The difficulty goes much deeper than 
vocabulary, though of course the fact that many words 
convey widely different ideas to Catholics and to others 
is a big snag. The chief difficulty is that what is 
boringly obvious to one side may be excitingly novel 
to the other. Faced then with the necessity for boring 
either my co-religionists or other people, I decided to 
throw myself on the charity of my fellow-Catholics, 
asking them to be willing to undergo occasional bore¬ 
dom since this may equip them to talk more effectively 
to their non-Catholic friends. Indeed, I would suggest 
that the feeling that the author is getting tiresomely 
long-winded at some point may be a useful signal—this 
is one of the things it is important to understand, not 
for our own sakes, but for our friends’. I do not think 
this trial will be very often inflicted, except of course 
upon that small number of Catholics who are familiar 
with the whole Biblical question, to whom a popular 
work can bring nothing new—unless a fresh point of 
view towards the human problem just indicated. The 
majority, I venture to hope, may find this extrinsic 
interest a spur to attention if and when, for them, the 
intrinsic interest begins to flag. 


ii 

The second ‘concern’ is with those who, whether 
Catholics or not, are more impressed by certain modern 
theories than the writer of this book. That I myself at 
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one time found them impressive has had a mixed effect 
on my mind, producing both the impatience apt to be 
felt at what one has oneself outgrown, and also the 
sympathy that comes from knowing by experience what 
it is that gives the theories dominant thirty years ago 
their still powerful appeal. 

By far the biggest problem encountered in working 
on this book is that I have stumbled on a moment when 
opinion is once more in the melting pot over the three 
major problems which affect Genesis. ( a ) The archaeo¬ 
logical dating of the period of the Patriarchs, which 
earlier this century seemed to have been finally deter¬ 
mined, has been overthrown by advances made in the 
period ‘between the wars’, advances that are only just 
beginning to reach the general public. ( b ) Then there 
is evolution. Thirty years ago, the question being asked 
was, ‘Since some form of evolution seems to be a proved 
fact, is there any form of evolutionary theory which is 
compatible with theism and with the view of human 
origins given in the Bible?’ The answer to this question, 
among Catholics and Protestants alike, was ‘Yes— 
provided your theory of evolution is genuinely reason¬ 
able.’ To-day, a different question has begun to be 
asked: ‘Did anything like evolution ever really happen?’ 
At the same time, many have not arrived at an answer 
to the earlier question, and so are confused when this 
new one begins to require consideration, (r) The con¬ 
servative temper which made British scholars reluctant 
to accept the ideas of Wellhausen when they were new 
is now operating to make them cling to his Document 
Theory in spite of the fact that it is under heavy fire 
from leading Protestant scholars, notably in Sweden. 
Part of the difficulty is that those who have made one 
painful adjustment are apt to shrink from what looks 
like another equally painful adjustment. Wellhausen’s 
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theory, like evolution, has become part of the familiar 
thought-world of our times, not least among the devout 
outside the Catholic Church. Why upset what has been 
gained at the price of very considerable mental suffer¬ 
ing? This reluctance to disturb the status quo among the 
non-Catholic devout is especially marked among those 
who have not been sharply brought into contact with 
the effect of these theories on those who have withdrawn 
from contact with definite religion. Yet a fair evaluation 
calls for awareness in both directions. 

In all these three fields, then, the unhappy populariser 
has to take up a position towards controversies which 
have not yet reached their term. 

Of the three, the archaeological question is the sim¬ 
plest to handle; what needs to be said can be said by 
the way as the subject crops up. Evolution is more 
complex, but there is also available much more of a 
literature to which readers can be referred. My own 
treatment is therefore deliberately brief and inadequate, 
my chief concern being to relieve the apprehension of 
those who are still wondering whether evolution can be 
harmonised with traditional Christian belief. One con¬ 
fusion to note is that for many ‘traditional’ nowadays 
means ‘Miltonic’. No form of evolution can be fitted 
into Milton’s picture of Eden, but that was because 
Milton had adopted ‘the latest’ of his own age; it was 
seventeenth-century scientists who put forward the 
theory of special creation. But in doing so, Milton 
abandoned traditional views which can be traced right 
back through St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine 
to the early Fathers. The earliest Christian doctrine on 
the subject was one that could be called evolutionary. 
It is important to make clear that Christians have no 
doctrinal reasons for objecting, in principle, to evolution, 
for the resulting freedom of mind is essential if we are 
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to assess fairly the evidence for evolution itself. That 
assessment is not attempted in this book, which aims 
only at this preliminary work of release. 

The third issue, the ‘critical’ standpoint about the 
Old Testament, is not so easily disposed of, especially 
since one aim of this book is to help Catholics to talk 
more to the point when a chance of discussion arises. 
The situation they will find in occupation concerns 
them even more nearly than the quite different situation 
prevailing in the world of scholarship. As this book is 
written, not for scholars, but for ordinary educated 
Catholics who will meet their ‘opposite numbers’ among 
non-Catholics, this non-scholarly but ‘educated’ atmo¬ 
sphere has to be taken into account. 

The central fact here is that widespread publicity has 
been given to Wellhausen’s Document Theory, and 
almost none at all to the challenges delivered to it by 
scholars. One reason doubtless is that the Document 
Theory lends itself to publicity. Its salient points are 
easily grasped and easily presented to the unlearned, 
and the general effect is powerful, all the more so as 
the difficulties of detail can be kept out of view. This 
presentableness is, in its own way, a merit; but it is a 
very different thing from the scholarly merits of the 
theory. The practical upshot has been that, outside the 
Catholic Church, children in the higher classes of 
schools and Sunday schools are generally taught some 
modified version of the Document Theory, which has 
thus come to be equated with ‘educated’ opinion on the 
Bible. As a result, any Catholic who becomes involved 
in a discussion on the Bible will have to face the un¬ 
conscious brow-beating which assumes that only 
obscurantism can inspire a wish to criticise the now 
familiar theories of Wellhausen. He will meet this 
assumption quite as much among devout non-Catholics 
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as among the unbelievers who utilise the same theories 
for very different purposes of their own. 

In choosing a standpoint in face of this situation, 
there is one thing that would clearly be a mistake: this 
is no time to start popularising the Document Theory, 
which is now quite thirty years out of date. Forme, such 
popularising would be the most labour-saving solution 
of my problem, since it was this thirty-year-old outlook 
which influenced me in my most formative years. To¬ 
day however my considered opinion is that there is only 
one reason for troubling Catholics with the Document 
Theory, and that is that all their non-Catholic friends 
will assume it as the only position possible to an open- 
minded sort of person. I have therefore judged it 
important to give space to a criticism of the theory, in 
order that Catholics may know what their friends have 
got lurking at the back of their heads, and so be better 
placed to act on St. Peter’s advice: ‘Being ready always to 
satisfy every one that asketh you a reason of that hope 
which is in you.’ (i Pet. iii. 15.) 

It is no doubt unfortunate to be driven to give such 
a negative introduction to the real problems which the 
Old Testament presents, but just at the moment no 
more positive approach is possible. The ideal way 
doubtless would be to popularise some better theory, 
one which accounts more satisfactorily for those same 
difficulties. But the time for that has not yet come. In 
the meantime, it is hard that Catholics should be shut 
out from their spiritual heritage merely because 
scholars are still divided on many details. And the fresh 
study which this book has called for has reawakened in 
me a sense of the appositeness of Genesis, at deep levels 
of human experience, to the troubles and challenges of 
our times. 

Meantime, it is possible that the better theory is on 
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the way. Some Catholic scholars have been mucn struck 
by the theory of ‘traditionism’ put forward by Swedish 
Lutheran scholars, notably by Engnell, and are delving 
into it with encouragement from high quarters in Rome. 
The recent volume on Genese in the great French Bible 
de Jerusalem is the first presentation of this point of 
view to the general educated Catholic public. The 
editor of this volume is no less a person than the head 
of the Dominican School of Biblical Archaeology in 
Jerusalem. It is important for Catholics to realise that 
the point of view taken in my present book is, in some 
respects, an interim position; that we in Great Britain 
are less in touch than the Catholics of France with 
advanced scholarship on the Bible; and that the time 
may come when Catholic scholars, men who combine 
the highest qualifications in the field of learning with 
absolute docility to the teaching authority of the Church, 
may have fresh light to throw on many aspects of Holy 
Scripture. 

In the interval, it may be interesting to know some¬ 
thing of Engnell and his line of thought. Very roughly, 
he ascribes the Mosaic Law to Moses, but is less sure 
that it was all written down in his day. He considers 
that transmission, and some development, took place 
in the main centres of cultus in Israel after the settle¬ 
ment in the Promised Land. But he insists that it was 
a homogeneous development, faithful to the Mosaic 
principles, and that the remarkable unity of outlook of 
the Chosen People was due to this enormous impact on 
them, in the moment when they took shape as a people, 
of the great creative mind of Moses. 

A good short account in English is available in the 
volume The Old Testament and Modern Scholarship , 
published in 1951 by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, to 
give some idea of the advances in Biblical learning in 
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non-Catholic circles during the first half of the twentieth 
century. The general editor is Professor H. H. Rowley, 
of the Victoria University of Manchester, while the 
survey of Pentateuchal Criticism is by Professor R. C. 
North, of the University College of North Wales, Ban¬ 
gor. This survey makes it clear that Catholic scholars 
are not alone in finding Wellhausen unacceptable; there 
has been a considerable revolt against the approach to 
and treatment of Biblical problems which thirty years 
ago constituted ‘critical orthodoxy’. 

It also, I think, reveals unintentionally the extent to 
which conservatism operates in Great Britain in favour 
of the familiar outlook of Wellhausen. As a purely per¬ 
sonal reaction, I have to admit to a mischievous feeling 
that the time is ripe for someone to put forward a really 
subversive and unheard of theory, something calcu¬ 
lated to shake the world of scholarship to its founda¬ 
tions, the theory that Moses is really the author, or 
the chief author, of the books ascribed to him. I own 
too to a wonder whether anyone would be found in¬ 
dependent enough to take up such a position, so un¬ 
precedented from the standpoint of critical orthodoxy. 

That however is a purely personal reaction. Of more 
interest is the way Professor North’s quotations from 
Engnell make clear the grounds of the Swedish scholar’s 
discontent and the line he wishes to see followed. 
Engnell complains, for instance, of ‘the chaos within 
the well-ordered but entirely fictitious and anachronistic 
construction which constitutes the Wellhausenian fabric 
of learning. . . . The whole literary-critical system rests 
upon a complete misunderstanding of its real conditions, 
it represents a modern, anachronistic book-view (bok- 
syn), and is therefore an interpretation in modern 
categories, an interpretatio europeica moderna. . . . There 
never were any parallel continuous documents in the 
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Mosaic books of the kind that are assumed. . . . The 
problem of the variants within the Mosaic books, whose 
occurrence in this kind of literature is a typical feature 
of precisely an oral transmission, which works among 
other things according to something which can be 
called “the epic law of iteration”. . . The “obscurities” 
and “contradictions” ... are a natural occurrence at 
the culture-and-language-stage at which we find our¬ 
selves in the Old Testament.’ This he declares ‘ought 
to be self-evident. Yet in reality they [i.e. the contrad¬ 
ictions] are found again and again only by a Western, 
desk-logical mind, and in innumerable cases rest upon 
a deficient understanding of Hebrew psychology and, 
what is worse, upon a deficient knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, especially its syntax, against whose 
elementary rules it all too often breaks down. It almost 
seems as if, since the discovery of the univeral expedi¬ 
ents of source-analysis and emendation, we no longer 
believed ourselves to be in need of linguistic knowledge, 
which nevertheless is alpha and omega for critical 
study.’ Engnell explicitly rejects an analysis based on 
the Divine Names, holding in connection with his own 
theory of oral transmission that ‘it is the same tradi- 
tionist who varies in the choice of the divine names, not 
the “documents”.’ (Op. cit., pp. 65-6.) l 

Further elaboration, and evaluation, of Engnell’s 
theory is not called for here, since he, as originator, has 
only thrown out ideas which open up new vistas indeed, 
but which require much further patient work before 
their value can be pronounced upon. Certain Catholic 
scholars of the highest standing have embarked on this 
task. Naturally their work will be slow, slower than 
that of non-Catholics, since they have to take account 

1 Art. ‘Mosebockerner’, contributed by Prof. Engnell to Svensk 
Bibliskt Upps/agverk, Gavle, Sweden. 
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of many facets of reality which others are apt to leave 
on one side. This leads, ultimately, to greater depth and 
breadth, as well as to a more secure foundation. For 
the moment, it is enough to know that this work is 
being carried out by competent scholars and with 
encouragement from high quarters. 

All this gives, I suggest, sufficient justification for 
the populariser at this particular moment in the history 
of Biblical research. As far as one can venture to 
generalise, there is as good a case for the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, in substance, as for any 
other. If the position taken up is ultimately found to err 
on the side of conservatism, that is a better fault in a 
populariser than over-great haste to publicise what is 
still uncertain but has higher stunt-value. Circum¬ 
stances have made me acutely aware of the harm that 
has resulted, outside the Catholic Church, from the 
desire to popularise ‘the latest’—in actual fact, the 
latest but two, if not three—instead of waiting till truth 
has been finally riddled out. The resulting confusion 
between fact and theory is a main cause for the existence 
of that vast number of people who are now spiritually 
disinherited. Certainly I feel no need to apologise for 
refusing to add another strand to that barbed wire 
entanglement of misunderstanding which loops and 
rolls between them and all forms of Christianity. 

And if in this whole matter many, including some 
Catholics, feel that the Catholic Church is being unduly 
slow, I would remind them of the Fable of the Hare 
and the Tortoise. The Catholic Church is a tortoise 
which has outstripped many hares. It is really that great 
force of modernity, selective publicity, which obscures 
from most eyes the way in which the lead in Biblical 
matters is passing, if it has not already passed, into 
Catholic hands. . . . Such are some of my reasons for 
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making the kind of book I have made, a book that takes 
account of the actual world in which ordinary Cath¬ 
olics will have to study their Bibles and profess their 
faith. 
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scattered community, belonging in the main to the 
poorer strata of the nation, finds it difficult to re¬ 
lease its scholars from parish work, so that we lack 
that fringe of a leisured clergy from which scholars are 
so often recruited. Further, the feeling that reading the 
Bible is a very Protestant thing to do has died hard, 
lingering on long after the Popes had invited all the 
faithful to the study of Holy Writ. And this has delayed 
development, because a popular literature is usually 
called into being by a popular demand. To crown all, 
just as the popular demand was beginning to make 
itself felt, the blitz destroyed huge stocks of books, 
including our best semi-popular works on the Bible. 
And these have not been reissued, owing to the pressure 
of more urgent needs. Catholics have had to replace 
heir whole stock of Bibles, destroyed to the very plates, 
well as missals, hymn books and standard works of 
votion. All of which naturally took precedence of a 
:sh popular literature on the Bible. 

For these and other reasons, the French are a good 
aeration ahead of us in producing a sound and 
olarly literature that puts the general reader, accord- 
3 to his degree of education, in touch with all the 
eat works of modern research. The United States is 
‘ idly catching up with France. Spain, in spite of 

T troubles, has a vigorous Biblical movement. 
K \nd Italy, in the face of special handicaps, 
'nruished WO rk to their credit. In Great Britain 
have some leeway to make up. But the 
% and strongly. An advance guard of 
a is now training a whole younger 
. ants for the priesthood, among whom 
SpJ? ~ nber specialise in Biblical studies. 
1J -; ?> , lid see a big forward move. 
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I. GENERAL PURPOSE 

While the chief aim of this book is to introduce 
Catholics to the book of Genesis, and indirectly to the 
Old Testament, there is a secondary aim more fully 
explained in the section To Whom it May Concern : 
special attention is to be given to points at which 
Catholics and non-Catholics are liable to find them¬ 
selves at cross-purposes, bewildered by each other’s 
assumptions and principles, and often by vocabulary 
as well. 

On the threshold, two such issues present themselves: 

(a) In this country only two attitudes to the Bible 
have been generally publicised, the ‘Fundamentalist’ 
and the ‘Critical’. Until recently, the possibility of a 
third approach might have been scouted. To-day, how¬ 
ever, there seems to be a dawning awareness that unless 
such a third approach can be found we are in a dead¬ 
end. At the same time, a mere compromise or bJ^.^ 1 
will not do; we cannot secure what we need by mix 
Fundamentalism and Criticism together, if only becau 
the proportions would vary with each individual mi' 
There may thus be room for some informal 
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II. METHOD 

All this concern with the Bible does not mean that 
Catholic scholars have receded from two positions. 
(a) The Bible is the inspired Word of God; any study 
which disregards this fact is bound to be partially stulti¬ 
fied. And ( b ) the traditional view of the dates and 
authorships of the various books has been in the main 
confirmed by modern research, so that only minor 
adjustments are called for. The precise meaning of 
these two principles will grow clearer in the course of 
the book itself. Readers unfamiliar with this point of 
view are asked to suspend judgment until that further 
exposition is before them. 

Back to Front . One detail of method may at first sight 
startle: the book has been turned back to front, so that 
the historical section of Genesis is treated before what 
may be called the pre-history. This has been done 
deliberately in the belief that it affords an easier intro¬ 
duction to the standpoint from which Genesis has been 
written. Our greatest difficulty is, after all, to divest 
ourselves of the presuppositions current in our own 
civilisation since the great Age of Athens. Even the 
New Testament, remote as we feel it to be in some 
ways, is a work of our own culture, composed according 
to methods which have come down to us in an unbroken, 
if developing, tradition. It is not so with the Old 
Testament. We have to strip ourselves of our Graeco- 
Roman heritage, and not only of our more recent heri¬ 
tage, the development of historical method since the 
sixteenth century. Only so can we bring ourselves into 
living touch with quite a different set of presuppositions, 
current in a culture which is, to us, dead in quite a 
different sense from Ancient Greece and Rome. To 
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make this effort for the first time in connection with 
perhaps the most difficult part of the Bible, the most 
remote, the farthest from our own mental habits, is 
surely to invite failure. It is wiser to take our first 
canter, so to speak, over easier ground. And this can 
be achieved by starting at the point where the Old 
Testament narrative begins to have for background 
what has been discovered of ordinary secular history. 
The point of emergence is the lifetime of Abra¬ 
ham, whose story starts in the twelfth chapter of Gen¬ 
esis. 

These historical portions will afford us a sufficiently 
stiff exercise in looking through spectacles with a very 
different mental focus from our own. The author of 
Genesis has a distinctive aim and method, but they are 
not those of a modern historian, nor even of an ancient 
Athenian. Once we can enter into his outlook, principles 
of selection, and object in writing, we shall be much 
better equipped for coping with the difficulties raised 
by the earlier section. Some readers are needlessly 
bewildered through tackling the first chapters of 
Genesis before they have become to some degree at 
home with the author’s mind and method. 

In any case, the habit of using the word ‘Genesis’ 
to mean the first eleven chapters only is to be deplored. 
It concentrates attention on something that owns a 
background in such a way as to shut out that back¬ 
ground, and so creates a misleading focus and perspec¬ 
tive. The book of Genesis has a real unity; to grasp its 
method in the better lighted historical section is a 
necessary training if we are to follow the method of the 
earlier section. 

History and Pre-History. The broad distinction be¬ 
tween these is that history begins with written records, 
pre-history depends on what we can piece together from 
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the litter of human living without the aid of a con¬ 
temporary literature. The distinction is not hard and 
fast, because a great invention, such as writing, made 
between 4000 and 3000 b.c., does not disclose all its 
possibilities at once. A literature usually begins with 
monumental inscriptions recording exceptional events. 
It was some time before this developed into the keeping 
of annals, a year-by-year record of events. Even the 
recording of laws did not take place so very early. 

As to the things we mean by a literature to-day, such 
as poems based on ancient traditions, like the Baby¬ 
lonian stories of the Creation and the Flood, develop¬ 
ment was held back by the fact that the earliest writing 
was monumental, meant to be carved on stone with a 
tool of some kind. A more easily manipulated instru¬ 
ment had to be invented before poems could be written, 
and yet more simplification was needed before writing 
could be freely used for such things as letters and 
accounts. In Babylonia, marks were made on clay 
tablets which were then baked hard; in Egypt, a reed 
pen was used to write with ink on sheets made from 
the pith of the papyrus reed which grew in the Nile 
marshes. In the end, Egypt had three styles of writing; 
the hieroglyphic for carving on stone; the hieratic, for 
writing on papyrus and later on parchment; and the 
demotic, a still more easily written cursive script, 
approaching more nearly to what we should now call a 
running hand. These simplified forms did not oust the 
monumental forms, whose decorative aspect was highly 
valued. Writing has only fairly recently become a 
wholly utilitarian business. 

While, then, the distinction between history and 
pre-history is in one way clear, in another it is rough, 
allowing for much overlapping. Some peoples had a 
writing which has defied all efforts at decipherment, 
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such as the Etruscans of Italy. In such a case, we have 
to depend on the methods of pre-history, a study of 
their buildings, tombs, weapons, tools, arts and arti¬ 
facts, or rather, of such a selection of them as time has 
spared. Thus temples and palaces survive longer than 
private houses, because they were more solidly built. 
And anything made of metal has a far lower survival 
value than anything made of stone; all that can be left 
of the metal after four thousand years is a trace of some 
chemical substance, or of course nothing at all. Pre¬ 
history is thus always selective; like a sieve it catches 
some things but lets others through. We may, for 
instance, dismiss a people as inartistic because their art 
was poetry or dancing or eloquence, of which not a 
trace now remains. But we have no means of correcting 
such a mistake. 

Of course, too, the methods of pre-history are con¬ 
tinued right down into the historic period, though then 
we dignify them by the name of archaeology. We 
continue to learn about a people from the things they 
made as well as from their inscriptions and their litera¬ 
ture. Still, there is a real distinction. Once a people 
begins to tell us, in its own words, how it looked at life, 
our power of interpreting the litter of living is deeply 
affected, so much so that in a new sense we can feel our 
feet on firm ground. 

One way of bringing home to ourselves how the 
boundary between history, pre-history, tradition and 
myth is constantly shifting is to consider the attitude 
of educated Europe towards Babylonia and Egypt 
during the centuries when the Bible was the only extant 
literature that touched on them at all. To the ancient 
Greeks, Egypt was so old as to belong mainly to fable 
and mythology; what we now know as a late develop¬ 
ment, the rise of a priestly regime, was to the Greeks a 
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piece of hoary antiquity. Down to a.d. 1800 at least, 
names like Nabuchodonosor, Assuerus, and Asar- 
haddon, now well-known historical figures, might have 
been names from a lost mythology. When Byron wrote 
his well-known poem, no one knew anything about 
Sennacherib save what the Old Testament records. 
To-day, the frontiers of definite history go back at least 
to the age of Abraham, while the archaeologists are 
probing still further back. 


III. THE HEBREW TEXT 

Like other Semitic languages, Hebrew was at first 
written in consonants only. This served very well as 
long as it was the language of daily life. But when, after 
the Exile in Babylon, the Jews adopted a kindred dia¬ 
lect called Aramaic, there ceased to be a living tradition 
of Hebrew pronunciation, so that readers-aloud in the 
synagogue required more detailed guidance as to the 
sounds they were to utter. To meet this want, a system 
of marks above and below the line was devised, to 
indicate the vowels and some other matters; these 
extra-linear marks are called pointing. 

It is generally considered that the consonantal text 
as we now have it was fixed by the first century a.d., 
and the pointed (vowelled) text from about the seventh 
century a.d. Work on the text had gone on steadily 
since the days of Esdras '(Ezra), and had led to the 
perfecting of an elaborate system of checks on copyists’ 
errors. The destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, and 
the final scattering of the Jews from their land, did not 
put an end to this work. Indeed, the group of scribes 
who brought the text to its final state did not finish 
their work till the eighth or ninth centuries a.d. They 
were called the Massoretes, hence the Hebrew Bible 
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as now current is known as the Massoretic Text , or MT 
for short. As the Jews never allowed copies of the 
Scriptures to fall to pieces, but disposed of them 
reverently, often by building them into a synagogue 
wall, in course of time all earlier manuscripts dis¬ 
appeared, and only the MT continued to be copied. 
By all critical standards, it is a good and careful text; 
but it is undoubtedly separated from its originals by a 
long tract of time. 

The Influence of Reading Aloud. In judging all ancient 
books, we have to allow for something utterly foreign 
to our modern ideas: for long ages books were primarily 
things to be read aloud to people who could not them¬ 
selves read. They felt no inferiority over this, for reading 
and writing were trades as much as farming or smithing 
or weaving. This deeply affected literary style, which had 
to be of a kind easily followed, not by eye as with us, 
but wholly by ear. Now, attention through the ear is 
harder than through the eye; hence ancient writers had 
to allow for wandering attention in a way no longer 
necessary, since our printed books are meant to be read 
privately. That is why early literatures deal so much in 
repetitions, stock phrases, expected turns of speech, 
piled-up similes that say the same thing in more than 
one way. Such devices gave the listener a momentary 
rest and lessened the strain on his attention. This 
characteristic could be illustrated from the Iliad or 
from Beowulf \ but partly owing to the nature of the 
Hebrew language, it is even more marked in the Old 
Testament. 

As we said just now, it was to help the reader-aloud 
that pointing was invented. But pronunciation was not 
the only thing over which he needed guidance. The 
older parts of Scripture contained phrases which a more 
refined age felt to be coarse. Reverence for the sacred 
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text prevented these being altered; but a mark was 
made in the margin to warn the lector what to read out 
in the synagogue. 

The scribes sometimes played amusing tricks with 
the pointing, to give vent to their feelings. For instance, 
the burning pit or te*phet in the valley of Hinnom 
(Gehenna), where the rubbish of Jerusalem was in¬ 
cinerated, was given the vowels of a word meaning 
‘abomination’ and turned into ‘tophet’, which is still 
one of our words for hell. It is remarkable how much 
of our traditional imagery of damnation ’derives from 
Jerusalem’s way of disposing of its refuse. 

The Divine Names . There was one word which the 
most highly-trained reader-aloud became afraid to pro¬ 
nounce at all, the name by which God announced Him¬ 
self to Moses out of the Burning Bush, and which it 
was specially forbidden to ‘take in vain’. It consists of 
four consonants, which can be transliterated either 
Jhvh or Yhwh, and it is not a noun but a verb, mean¬ 
ing He Is. Its short form, Jah or Iah, occurs in many 
Hebrew names, Isaiah and Jeremiah, for instance. In 
their terror lest by accident they take it in vain, the 
Jews ceased to utter it at all, and so forgot how to 
pronounce it. In reading they substituted Adonai , a 
word meaning ‘Lord’, which can also be used of human 
beings. Later, they took the vowels of Adonai, a-o-a 
(the ‘i’ is a pronoun meaning ‘my’), and wrote them 
over the consonants Jhvh. When this was turned into 
European languages, it came out as Jehovah, since the 
first ‘A’ in Adonai stands for a very short, unstressed 
sound. Scholars, however, are now agreed that the true 
pronunciation should be Jahveh or Yahweh, and there 
is a growing tendency to use these in preference to 
translating Lord as in English, or L’Eternel in 
French. As the form Yahweh seems to have caught 
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on in this country, it will be used in the present book 
for the personal name of the God of Israel. 

The common Hebrew word for deity, El or Eloah, 
is more often used in a ‘plural of majesty’, Elohim: 
both singular and plural are simply translated ‘God’. 
The singular El occurs in many names, Ismael, 
Ezechiel, Daniel, for instance. An unusual form Elyon 
occurs once in the Bible. That it was the generic name 
for the highest of Gods in the usage of all Semites is a 
recent discovery, which sheds light on the mysterious 
figure of Melchisedech, priest of Elyon, to whom 
Abraham paid tithes. 

Other titles used in the Old Testament are generally 
ways of emphasising some special Divine attribute. One 
that is important in Genesis is El Shaddai, the Mighty 
God, for it was under this title that God made His 
covenants with the Patriarchs. 


IV. ANCIENT TRANSLATIONS 

Genesis belongs to that small part of the Old Testa¬ 
ment to which we have three very ancient witnesses; 
the Massoretic Text of the Hebrew Bible; the Septua- 
gint, a translation into Greek; and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which is not so much a translation as a 
transliteration from Hebrew into Samaritan characters. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch. There are two possible 
dates: ( a ) Between 722 b.c., when the Assyrians carried 
captive the inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel, and 586 b.c., when the Babylonians did the same 
for the Southern Kingdom of Judah. If this date were 
accepted, it would put the original Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch back before the Exile in Babylon. On the whole, 
however, opinion seems to be settling on a later date, 
(b) in the fourth century b.c. when Manasses, a Jewish 
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renegade (not to be confused with the King Manasses 
of 4 Kings, A.V., 2 Kings, xxi), fled to the Samaritans 
taking with him a copy of the Pentateuch. No text so 
old as the fourth century b.c. now survives; but the 
very ancient copies still extant bear the marks of in¬ 
telligent and conscientious copying. 

The Septuagint. The great evidential import of the 
Septuagint is that it was based on a Hebrew text many 
centuries older than the Massoretic Text. The transla¬ 
tion was begun about 250 b.c., to meet the needs of the 
Alexandrian Jews and of others who did not return from 
exile in Babylon, but settled in the trade centres of the 
civilised world. They adopted Greek as their language, 
so to keep them in touch with their ancestral religion a 
translation into Greek was made in Alexandria, the 
intellectual capital and book centre of the ancient world. 
As an ancient tradition ascribed the work to a body of 
seventy elders, it came to be known by a word formed 
from the Greek for seventy, the Septuagint, or LXX 
for short. The later books are often paraphrased, but 
the Books of Moses are more or less literally trans¬ 
lated. It was through the LXX, read in all the syna¬ 
gogues of the Graeco-Roman world, that the Old 
Testament exercised its influence on the heathen 
world. Serious-minded pagans frequented the syna¬ 
gogues, in some cases becoming proselytes. This is why 
St. Paul everywhere found the way prepared for a more 
universal religion, which should have the strict mono¬ 
theism of the Old Testament yet without the exclusive¬ 
ness which so chafed non-Jews. And it must have been 
from the LXX that Virgil picked up the notion of a 
child to be born to renew the earth, which he expressed 
in the famous Fourth Eclogue. 

Further, the Septuagint was the first Bible of Gentile 
Christians, the book they meant when they spoke of 
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‘the Scriptures’ in the years before the New Testament 
was written. Except for St. Matthew’s Gospel, which 
quotes from the Hebrew Bible, it is the Septuagint 
which is usually quoted in the New Testament. Its 
reputation was so great that some of the Fathers of the 
Church regarded it as the inspired form of the Old 
Testament. And though the Church did not accept this 
idea — only original manuscripts are in the full sense 
inspired — it remains as evidence of the veneration in 
which the LXX was held. As the book delivered by 
the Apostles to the Church, it has always had a special 
place in the regard of Catholics. 

V. THE TWO CANONS 

This brings us to a curious fact: Alexandria treated 
as Scripture a number of books not now contained 
in the Hebrew Bible, the most famous being Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Tobias (Tobit), and the two books of 
Machabees. How this came about is obscure: did 
Alexandria add or Jerusalem subtract? The most likely 
answer is that the Alexandrian list contains books that 
were still current in Palestine in the time of Christ, but 
which were subsequently rejected by the Jewish Synod 
of Jamnia in a.d. 98. It was this Synod that practically 
settled the present Hebrew Canon. A possible reason 
for the decision is that the books set aside were too 
useful to Christian controversialists. By the time 
St. Jerome made his translation from the Hebrew, 1 the 
Hebrew originals of some of these Alexandrian books 
had been lost, and he was obliged to translate from the 
Greek of the Septuagint. In our own days, some of 
1 The Vulgate New Testament was not a fresh translation, but a 
revision of an already existing translation, a revision based on manu¬ 
scripts older than any that now survive. But St. Jerome’s Old Testament 
was a translation, the first to be made by any Christian scholar direct 
from the Hebrew, which he learned for this purpose. 
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these lost originals, in Hebrew or Aramaic, have come 
to light, one of many ways in which we to-day are in 
closer touch with the original texts of the Bible than 
any Christian generation since the first. 

The upshot then is that there are two Canons— 
official lists—of the books of the Old Testament. The 
longer or Alexandrian Canon is that still followed by 
Catholics; while the shorter or Jerusalem Canon is 
followed by those versions that base themselves on the 
Massoretic Text, as Protestant Bibles mostly do. The 
Books found in the Alexandrian Canon alone are some¬ 
times called the Apocrypha, a misleading term, since 
it suggests spurious works on a level with the New 
Testament Apocrypha. These old Jewish books are in 
no sense spurious; a more exact name for them is 
Deutero-Canonical, belonging to the second Canon. 

This difference in Canons has always been known 
and discussed. St. Jerome, however, seems to have been 
the first Christian to raise any serious objection to the 
longer Canon, which had been universally accepted by 
the Church as part of its legacy from the Apostles. 
While studying Hebrew in Jerusalem, to prepare 
himself for his great translation of the Old Testament, 
he was strongly influenced by his rabbinical teachers, 
who of course rejected the Deutero-Canonical books. 
For some time he was inclined to do the same, but later 
revised this opinion and translated them all, even those 
which by that time existed only in Greek translations. 

Some Practical Consequences . The difference of Canons 
does not directly affect Genesis, which of course has a 
place in both MT and LXX. But since one cannot 
write about one book of the Bible without quoting 
others, the existence of the two lists complicates Scrip¬ 
ture references. The chief of these differences are as 
follows: 
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(a) Certain books, especially Daniel and Esther, 
have sections not included in the MT, and this throws 
out the chapter numbering. 

(b) The LXX has preserved an older and more 
accurate numbering of the Psalms. It keeps as one an 
alphabetical psalm (one in which each verse begins with 
a letter of the Hebrew alphabet in its order), and calls 
it Psalm x. The MT, however, divides it into two, 
Psalms x and xi, and this difference is repeated in 
translations made from the MT. As a result, from this 
point forward the numbering in the Douay and the 
Authorised Version, for instance, differs by one, while 
towards the end of the Psalter further complications 
intervene. What Protestants know as Psalm xxiii is to 
Catholics Psalm xxii. 

( f ) The titles of books sometimes differ, and not 
only as spelling variants, such as Osee-Hoseaor Abdias- 
Obadiah. Versions with the LXX behind them usually 
reckon four books of Kings, where those based on the 
MT reckon two books of Samuel and two of Kings. 
Further, the Vulgate retains the Greek Septuagint title 
Paralipomenon, where both Authorised and Revised 
Versions very sensibly translate into English as 
Chronicles. There is no hard-and-fast rule, by the way, 
between Catholic and Protestant usage in all lands; 
French Bibles tend to follow the same usage as the 
Authorised Version. All one can do, where there is 
danger of confusion, is to give the A.V. reference as 
well. 

Old Testament Proper Names. The difference that most 
catches the eye as between Catholic and Protestant 
Bibles is the spelling of proper names. The reason is 
that the Septuagint translators gave a Greek form to 
many Hebrew names, including in some cases a Greek 
grammatical ending: -ias is easier to decline in Greek 
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than -iah. The LXX also in some cases retains an older 
tradition of vowelling, and in these matters Catholic 
Bibles usually follow the Septuagint Greek. 

These Graecised forms were widely known to simple 
Christians before St. Jerome came on the scene, so that 
one question he had to decide was whether to take the 
chance to transliterate into Latin direct from the 
Hebrew, as would appeal to scholars, or whether to 
avoid upsetting simple people about what is, after all, 
a secondary point. As the object of his translation was 
to be of service to the less well educated, he decided 
not to alter the names they had come to love. 

After all, if there is one characteristic common to 
simple Christians in all ages, it is their terrific con¬ 
servatism. Anyone who knows the kind of row there 
can be in a congregation on the introduction of a new 
hymn book will know what I mean. And before the 
invention of printing such changes were even harder 
to make than they have since become. Indeed, very 
nearly two hundred years after printing was in common 
use, the revisers of the Anglican Prayer Book in the 
i66o’s had to give up the idea of substituting the 
Authorised Version of the Psalms for the Great Bible 
translation. Too many people, illiterates among them, 
knew the Prayer Book Psalms by heart, so that no 
change could be attempted. 

St. Jerome, confronted by even greater difficulties, set 
the needs of average Christians above that of scholars, 
and as the Vulgate became the Bible of Western Europe 
for a thousand years, the Septuagint forms were those 
which became popularly known. Thus we find Chaucer 
writing of Osee, not Hosea, and of Absolon, not 
Absolom. Indeed, as late as the seventeenth century, 
Milton speaks of Dalila, not Delilah, and Dryden of 
Achitophel, not Ahitophel. Protestant versions did not 
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at first alter these familiar traditional forms; not until 
the Authorised Version slowly won general accept¬ 
ance were the older names forgotten. 

A brief resume of the chief variants may help. 

{a) -ias, -iah is easy to allow for and its genesis has 
been explained above. No one gets really puzzled by 
Isaiah as against Isaias, for instance. 

( b ) Where a Hebrew consonant has no real equiva¬ 
lent in European alphabets, the LXX and modern 
transliterators may be at variance. In Sophonias— 
Zephaniah, for instance, neither the ‘S’ nor the ‘Z’ is 
really right. And have we not all sometimes been 
puzzled on being told that the Sadducees were called 
after someone named Zadok? That is the same difficulty. 

(c) A certain Hebrew guttural sound, the ’ain, sounds 
like a separate short syllable, and so is sometimes trans¬ 
literated as a vowel; but the Septuagint and Authorised 
Version select different vowels. Thus Hosea ends in an 
’ain, but the Greek translators preferred an -e to an -a 
and wrote Osee. 

( d ) Sometimes the Septuagint transliterated correctly 
for Greek, but used a Greek letter not present in Eng¬ 
lish. The sound we find in Scots loch or German ich 
could in both Hebrew and Greek stand at the begin¬ 
ning, not only at the end, of a syllable. We pronounce 
chorus as if it began with a ‘k’, but it was almost cer¬ 
tainly sounded like the -ch in loch. The LXX therefore 
quite rightly gave one of Noe’s sons as Cham, and 
David’s enemy as Achitophel. But ‘H’ is the nearest 
English throats can get to this, so the Authorised 
Version preferred Ham and Ahitophel. 

(e) The Greeks seem to have been a trifle uncertain 
over their aitches, sometimes adding one, as in Henoch, 
though more usually leaving it out, as with Agar, Aman, 
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Osee. The pair Ezechias-Hezekiah illustrates several 
of these variants. 

(J) Where vowels vary, as in Sophonias-Zephaniah, 
the probability is that the Septuagint has preserved an 
older pronunciation. This comes out rather interestingly 
in words that were foreign to the Hebrews themselves. 
Thus Nabuchodonosor is closer to the Babylonian than 
Nebuchadnezzar. And in Genesis xiv we have a king 
of Elam, given in the Authorised Version as Chedor- 
laomar; this is a true Elamite form, which could be 
rendered as Kuddur-Lagomar. The Septuagint Chodor- 
lahomar preserves a more accurate tradition of the 
pronunciation. 


VI. MT AND LXX: THEIR CLAIMS 

Before trying to evaluate the elements in our spiritual 
heritage deriving from these two sources, let us fill in 
the background a little. One peculiarity of the Bible 
as compared with the sacred books of other religions 
is the extent to which its influence has been wielded by 
translations. Other holy books continued to be read in 
forgotten original tongues, the mere hearing of the 
sacred sounds constituting a religious exercise for all 
but a tiny handful of the learned. This fact brings us 
up with a useful jerk; it forces us to realise that God, 
in giving us a book, was concerned to be understood , 
and to be understood by the common run of mortals. 
This function of a holy book is much more unusual 
than students of comparative religion have always 
remembered. 

Thus the value of the Bible has always lain in the 
meaning, not in the sounds; and that too is not al¬ 
together easy to parallel. Indeed, the human tendency 
to venerate sacred sounds in preference to wrestling 
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with a sacred meaning has cropped up in Christian 
history itself; and God’s method of correcting it appears 
to be translation. This is so constant a recurrence that 
it can hardly be other than providential. Of course, we 
also have the difficulty that a translation, as much as an 
original text, can in course of time gather round it the 
aura of association, especially if it is a beautiful trans¬ 
lation—there is something to be said for translations 
which reproduce the roughness of the Scripture ori¬ 
ginals, for they make it easier to keep attention on the 
meaning. The normal function of translation has been 
to throw the emphasis once more upon the meaning, 
and so to keep us on the alert. 

Further, translation performs an important task in 
settling the meaning. If a word or phrase can be taken 
in more than one way, or if it has a richness which 
cannot be reproduced entire in the translator’s language, 
then more than linguistic considerations have to come 
in. It has to be decided which of the possible renderings 
is most in accord with the truths revealed by God, or 
which emphasis it is most necessary to preserve if the 
Divine emphasis is also to be passed on. Heretics always 
depended on renderings which suited their doctrines; 
therefore Catholics had to be extra careful that the 
renderings which reached the populace were faithful 
to the religion revealed by God. A good translation can 
thus be a better safeguard, for average people, than a 
knowledge of ancient tongues, since it decides which 
interpretation of the text shall be influential in the 
world of men. The great merit of the Vulgate is not 
stylistic, for instance; it is fidelity to the truths revealed 
by God. 

When we put these considerations together with 
those discussed in the previous section, it becomes clear 
that the choice between the Massoretic Text and the 
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Septuagint is not so simple as it at first appears. An 
original tongue, of course, always has peculiar claims 
of its own; it is a standard to which reference has always 
to be made. But in this case the original tongue does 
not cover all the writings we have reasons for accepting 
as Scripture inspired by God. Further, the LXX is 
witness to a text far older than the MT. Lastly, the 
standard Catholic Old Testament, the Vulgate, was 
made from a pre-Massoretic Hebrew text. 

Clearly, the Septuagint had a place in the providence 
of God, since it was used to prepare the way for the 
spread of Christianity. And it was the first book re¬ 
ceived by Christians as Sacred Scripture; before a word 
of the New Testament was so much as written, the 
Apostles handed it to the Church as the inspired Word 
of God. Hence it came about, accidentally or provi¬ 
dentially as you choose to look at it, that it was the 
Septuagint which established all those secondary asso¬ 
ciations of loving familiarity where the Old Testament 
is concerned, and those associations have a rightful, if 
subordinate, place in our religious background. 

The names of the Five Books of Moses may serve 
to gather up some of the complex threads of lived 
experience which have come down to us in the varied 
history of our Bible. For not one of these books is 
familiarly known to us by its Hebrew title; the Jews 
used no titles, but named each book by its opening 
words. Two are known to us by their Greek names, 
Genesis, which means birth, and Deuteronomy, which 
means the second law. Two others have Latinised 
names, Exodus, meaning a going out, and Leviticus, 
the handbook of the Levites. The fifth title seems to be 
translated by every people into its own speech, becom¬ 
ing Numbers in English and Nombres in French; one 
of its episodes is a census. 
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This type of variety helps to shut the door on that 
narrow nationalism which St. Paul so strenuously 
fought, and which so easily raises its head wherever 
national feeling is at all strong. We are far more in need 
of imaginative help in realising the universal side of 
Christianity than in clinging to its homely associations 
and local appeal. It is in every way desirable that we 
should have a fellow-feeling, not with our countrymen 
alone, but with all the ‘peoples, nations and languages’ 
who have loved the Bible and wanted it in their own 
tongue. 

It may sound a volte-face to say that the modern 
Catholic tendency is to translate as far as possible from 
the original tongues—indeed, American Catholics, 
having made all preparations for revising the Douay 
version which was based on the Vulgate, scrapped 
those preparations when the Pope sent out a call for 
versions from the original tongues. Spain already has 
the whole Bible translated from Hebrew and Greek, 
and France is making giant strides towards what 
promises to be one of the very great versions, the ‘Bible 
de Jerusalem’. In England we have the Westminster 
Version, but its Old Testament is as yet incomplete. 
These new versions generally transliterate the Old 
Testament names from the Hebrew, hence those edu¬ 
cated Catholics who take an interest in Biblical lore 
are beginning to know and like them. But both tact 
and charity bid us go slow with those who would only 
feel they were losing old friends without any com¬ 
pensating gains. 


VII. FINALE 

Quotations . All quotations from the Old Testament in 
this book are taken from the Knox Version. Quotations 
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of the New Testament are from the Douay. In a few 
places where it was desirable to give an idea of the 
literal Hebrew I have had recourse to the Revised 
Version, which scholars, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
rate as on the whole the best English rendering of the 
Old Testament. Where the Knox version differs from 
the Authorised and Revised Versions in titles of books, 
numbers of chapters, or spelling of names, the A.V. 
reference follows so that non-Catholics may have no 
difficulty in verifying the quotations. 

A Last Request. The present work assumes a fair 
familiarity with the book of Genesis. If the reader has 
not read Genesis recently, or at all, could he read it 
before, or concurrently with, the following chapters? 
He may be excused for skipping the genealogies, but 
it would be well to gain a correct idea of the narrative. 



PART ONE: 
THE HISTORY 


Chapter One 

SOME IDEAS ON INSPIRATION 

A point at which Catholics and non-Catholics are apt 
to trip over each other’s assumptions is the matter of 
Biblical inspiration, both what it means and how we 
know about it. 

To people of Protestant background, its inspiration 
is a deduction to be made from the Bible itself; its 
sublimity, uniqueness, organic unity, influence and 
historical accuracy are the things which show that God 
must have had some unusual share in its composition. 
When any of these considerations fail, or even seem to 
fail, those who make this approach tend to be shaken 
in their belief. Faced with such a challenge, the usual 
Protestant response is either to give up belief in any 
special importance of the Bible, or else to conclude that 
it is an outstanding sample of something akin to poetic 
inspiration. From this it follows that parts only are 
inspired, the parts that move us. As it has been summed 
up: ‘That is inspired which is inspiring.’ 

Catholics go about the whole business very differ¬ 
ently. 1 They derive their belief in inspiration not from 
the Bible itself but from outside testimony about it. 
Ultimately, the Testator is God Himself, who is Truth, 
unable to deceive or be deceived. The inspiration of 
the Bible is one of that collection of truths, known as 
the Deposit of Faith, which the Apostles received from 
Christ, and which He commissioned them to teach ‘in 

1 A fuller exposition will be found in a pamphlet entitled Inspiration 
by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., published by the Catholic Truth Society 
at 3d. The same writer’s pamphlets on Revelation and Prophecy should 
also be consulted. 
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His Name’, that is, under the guarantee of His own 
Divine truthfulness. The lead-up is the ordinary one 
by which we establish, on rational grounds alone, the 
existence of God, His attributes, His giving of a 
revelation through Jesus Christ who is personally God, 
and the founding by Christ of a Church commissioned 
and equipped to transmit that revelation to the whole 
human race until the end of time. All the doctrines 
covered by this build-up thus come to us on the 
guarantee of God Himself, through the Church which 
tells us what they are and, in difficulties, what they 
mean. What Catholics mean by inspiration is that, 
besides its human authors, the Bible has another 
Author, God Himself. And because God, Truth Itself, 
has told them of this fact, they are in a position of 
vantage whenever the Bible is misinterpreted, or im¬ 
pugned, or attacked. They know the Bible cannot lie. 
It must be true because its Author is God. 

There are several things this does not mean. It does 
not mean that we have a ready-made answer to every 
difficulty the moment it is raised. Even more important, 
it does not mean that every idea men have entertained 
about the Bible in the past was necessarily correct, at 
least in secondary matters. Revelation is not given to 
save us the trouble of finding out for ourselves what 
we are fitted to find out by the use of our natural facul¬ 
ties. Rather, it puts us in possession of vital spiritual 
truths without which we are bound to make a mess of 
our lives. 

For this reason, the Bible makes no attempt to out¬ 
run what men in any age have known about the material 
world around them. Where it has occasion to mention 
facts about the universe, it does so in terms of the 
thought of its own age, and in fact seldom goes beyond 
describing them as they present themselves to our 
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senses, which is one form of perfectly true description. 
And as men’s ideas of the world have changed—they 
had changed markedly even between the Old and the 
New Testament periods—so their understanding of 
this secondary element in the Bible has undergone 
modification. 

One example of such a change of outlook over non- 
essentials is the story of the Flood. So long as men 
thought of the world as a flat disk, floating on an abyss 
of waters, they had no difficulty in picturing a deluge 
that covered its whole surface. But even by the earliest 
age of Christianity, knowledge had advanced beyond 
this; the educated were discussing whether that round 
shadow on the moon at eclipses was cast by a disk, a 
cylinder or a sphere. And the Fathers took a most 
sensible line about this. They said it was not the 
business of Scripture to unfold to us the secrets of 
nature, but to tell us spiritual truths without which we 
must come to disaster. The question of the earth’s 
shape was not settled for centuries. It had to wait, first, 
till the Middle Ages completed their long patient work 
on the lens, which at last gave us the telescope and 
microscope, and second, till the great navigators had 
sailed round the earth and proved its spherical shape 
beyond cavil. And the age of navigation in turn had to 
wait until the mariner’s compass came from China, 
making it possible for ships to cross an ocean, instead 
of following a coast. There is nothing in the Bible to 
help speed up this long process; it was a task to which 
our powers are, in the long run, perfectly equal, while 
we were in no danger of damaging ourselves irretrievably 
through our ignorance of the scientific facts. 

The age of navigation marked a turning point, as 
exploration so greatly enlarged our conception not only 
of the earth but of its inhabitants. Time was needed 
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to assimilate this body of new knowledge, which was 
further rounded out by advances in geology. As this 
process of natural development took place, it was 
paralleled, in the healthiest way, by a development in 
the understanding of the Bible. Catholic thinkers slowly 
modified the familiar picture of a Flood covering the 
whole earth, in favour of a picture of a Flood in the 
Euphrates valley alone; the change was far more in the 
domain of imagination than of thought. It took place, 
as the Church likes such changes to do, over a course 
of generations, without shock Or jar to unprepared 
minds. It also took place, again as the Church likes 
such changes to do, first among the learned, unhampered 
by amateur critics. When the learned had finished their 
work, minds were ripe to receive their conclusions 
without any sense of upheaval. Looking back, we can 
now see that the language used in the Bible accords 
with either imaginative picture. Whether we translate 
‘earth' or ‘land’ depends on how our minds are fur¬ 
nished before we make the translation; and the change 
in our picture-thinking makes not the smallest differ¬ 
ence to any revealed doctrine. 

This instance, then, shows that the Catholic doctrine 
of Biblical inspiration does not mean that we defend 
familiar notions merely because they are familiar. It 
does however mean that we want decisive proofs, not 
intriguing guesses or speculations, before we modify 
our familiar notions, and especially before we allow the 
picture-thinking of untrained minds to be roughly 
disturbed. It also means that we realise that guessing 
is quick while proof is irritatingly slow. Our natural 
knowledge grows by a process of trial and error, com¬ 
plicated by the way people fall in love with their 
theories and cling to them as if they were facts. What 
the Catholic doctrine of inspiration does for us is to 
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give us time to sift out the facts thoroughly. God has 
given us no ready-made answers to problems of this 
order; but He has made it possible for us to wait, with 
keen interest but without flurry, till the whole matter 
is properly thrashed out. And that may take several 
lifetimes. 

Some of our friends feel that this is unfair, a kind of 
peeping at the end of the arithmetic book to get the 
answer to the sum. That is not a good metaphor for 
our confidence that whatever is certainly true comes 
from God, so that if we see an apparent conflict of truths 
we know that something has gone wrong somewhere, 
and that patience will be needed to straighten things 
out. We do indeed start by knowing that since all truth 
is from God, no fact can ever conflict with what God 
has allowed to be written in His Book. But we hardly 
need God to tell us that human beings are fertile in 
theories, which they do not always readily distinguish 
from facts. Consequently, if anything seems to tell 
against ‘the answer at the end of the arithmetic book’, 
we have no short cut to finding out exactly where the 
mistake has been made. We have to wade through the 
workings of the sum in detail, possibly for several 
generations, before we can set out the right answer. 

What we can do, in the interim period, is to pick out 
some proposed answers as wrong, or at least as in¬ 
adequate, because they conflict with something which 
appears to form part of God’s revelation. But we may 
not know straight off whether the mistake lies in the 
modern theories, or in certain aspects of the familiar 
interpretation; we may find we have to modify our ideas 
about the meaning of the Bible on subsidiary points. 
We may have misinterpreted non-essentials, even 
though we know that God will never let us go wrong 
about essentials, that is, about the truths necessary for 
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salvation. We thus get no encouragement in laziness, 
but rather an extra sharp spur to keep us from flagging, 
before our search reaches its real end. 

For part of the trouble lies in the fact that it may 
take more than a single lifetime to track the truth to 
its lair—that is why the Catholic Church will never 
accept a new idea in the lifetime of the man who puts 
it forward. Time is a great sifter, above all of secondary 
from primary matters. Every new generation brings a 
shift of stress which is most helpful to getting at the 
real truth in the end. In other words, if we really love 
truth, and not just our pet ideas, we have to be ready 
to die unsatisfied before the working of the sum is 
finished. Otherwise we risk forcing a wrong answer in 
a moment of panic. That is the advantage of knowing 
beforehand that the Bible is the Word of God; this 
knowledge lets us live and die with a quiet mind while 
the scholars complete their job with meticulous 
thoroughness. 

God tells us that the Bible is true. He does not pro¬ 
mise that we shall have any supporting evidence for His 
statement before we ourselves come to die. And since 
believing God is the single greatest homage to truth 
that we can pay, God has thus made it possible for 
anyone to pay that homage; devotion to truth is not a 
privilege of the learned few. A Protestant father used 
to teach his children that ‘faith means taking God at 
His word’. The purest faith is that which rests solely 
on God, with least support from other sources. The 
road to believing God when He tells us that the Bible 
is His Book is thus always open. And faith has to be 
tested. In every age God finds some fresh way of trying 
us out to see whether we believe Him for His own 
sake, or whether we want corroborative evidence beyond 
His own word. In recent times, one common form of 
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this testing, which no generation is allowed to escape, 
has been that the Bible has sometimes seemed to be 
wrong. 

Confidence in God thus protects us from that fruitful 
source of blunders, hurry. We can take all the time we 
need to analyse the situation and see what is really 
involved. Our knowledge that the Bible is true, because 
God takes the responsibility for it, gives us time to 
appreciate the fact that God has spoken in ways un¬ 
familiar to our modern minds; it is a mental enlarge¬ 
ment to learn how to enter into other modes of thought. 
God did not inspire people three thousand years ago 
to write history in the twentieth-century manner, for 
instance, but in the manner natural to their own times, 
or only a little ahead of it. As a matter of fact, the 
historical books of the Old Testament are ahead of 
anything that was being done elsewhere on the same 
lines at the same period, but they are not so far ahead 
as to be unintelligible to their first readers. 

And that is important. The Bible had to be written in 
such a way as to be intelligible to all sorts of different 
periods, because its message is of vital import to human 
beings at every stage of their development. Further, 
that message was always a spiritual message. While the 
Bible touches in passing on other matters, it does so 
only in so far as they are necessary for its main purpose. 
It makes no attempt to run ahead of the general know¬ 
ledge of its period, or rather, its periods. But within 
that framework it is always perfectly true. One sign that 
the Bible is God’s Book is that it does not anticipate 
anything we could reasonably be expected to find out 
for ourselves. God was content, for instance, to leave 
us to our own devices until we discovered chloroform, 
but not until we discovered a remedy for sin. That is 
because sin is much more harmful than suffering, 
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though our own age has lost its balance in judging 
between them. 

The Bible, then, always tells the truth. But telling 
the truth in human language is a complex affair. A 
poet, a dramatist, a historian, a philosopher, a novelist, 
a scientist—all of them are telling some kind of truth 
through a special medium. The medium has to suit the 
kind of truth being told, and we shall miss the truth if 
we have no understanding of the medium. For instance, 
when Shelley says that the skylark is ‘like a highborn 
maiden in a palace tower’, we shall miss the truth he 
seeks to convey if we take that as a lesson in ornithology. 
Shelley is not telling us ornithological truth, but some¬ 
thing about human experience. 

Now, when God sets out to teach us spiritual truths 
through the medium of a human literature, He treats 
the human side with the utmost respect, both the laws 
of literature and the laws of human nature. The Bible 
contains a great variety of literary forms, not only 
poetry and prose, but drama, prophecy, moral counsels, 
reflections, and of course history. There is no intrinsic 
reason why there should not be fiction, where there is 
no danger of fiction being mistaken for history; some, 
for instance, have thought that the Canticle of Canticles 
is an allegory with a basis of fictitious narrative. The 
important point is that in every case the truth is told 
according to the inner laws of that form of writing. 
When the Psalmist says, with a leap of poetic imagina¬ 
tion, ‘The light is a garment thou dost wrap about 
thee’ (Psa. ciii—A.V. civ—2), only a fool would think he 
meant us to understand that God wears clothes! Simi¬ 
larly, in a drama the truth may not lie in every speech; 
some of the characters may be represented as mistaken, 
or even (like Satan) untruthful. It will not do to pick 
a verse at random out of Job and say, ‘This is in the 
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Bible, it must be true.’ It may be one of the things of 
which God says, ‘Here is one that must ever be cloud¬ 
ing the truth of things with words ill considered !’ (Job 
xxxviii. 2). In every case, the particular literary form— 
including such things as figures of speech, by the way 
—must be taken into account in assessing the kind of 
truth it is intended to convey. 

Further,, inspiration treats with respect not only the 
literary form but its human -composer. God works 
through the total process of composition as a living 
whole. The writer’s personality, tastes, temperament, 
outlook, aptitudes, are always respected; God never 
overrides any gift once given. An inspired writer is if 
anything more fully himself than an uninspired writer. 
And because he is a child of his age, all the things that 
went to form him are respected too, his education, race, 
community, traditions, the period of history that deter¬ 
mined his experiences, the general standard of culture 
at the time, and so forth. Indeed, it is perfectly possible 
for a writer to be inspired without knowing it; all he 
may be conscious of is doing his best with the material 
under his hand. St. Luke tells us of the pains he took 
with his sources, while the author of 2 Machabees 
(xv. 39) even asks pardon if he has not done his work 
well. But whether the writer knows it or not, the effect 
of inspiration is the same: an illumination of the under¬ 
standing which enables him to write ‘all those things, 
and only those things, which God wishes to have 
written.’ 


Chapter Two 


THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP 

I. SOME CRITICAL THEORIES 

We are now better placed to handle the question of the 
authorship of Genesis, for we have cleared out of the 
way one common misconception: Catholics do not in¬ 
sist that Moses was the author of Genesis in order to 
bolster up their belief in inspiration. The fact of Biblical 
inspiration is known to them from an independent 
source and can stand on its own feet; it is never for an 
instant in doubt while we go into the question of author¬ 
ship. It is not that we need the Mosaic authorship in 
order to justify our belief in inspiration. It is that our 
belief in inspiration makes us extra careful in weighing 
all the evidence, and in allowing the time needed if such 
weighing is to be accurate. 

Now, on the whole, we are not much impressed by 
the actual evidence put forward in favour of a series of 
late dates for different elements in the Pentateuch. The 
‘critical’ theories strike us as very subjective; when¬ 
ever they can be confronted with an external fact, it is 
more often the modern theory than the ancient tradi¬ 
tion that is liable to be chipped. Naturally, there is not 
an unlimited number of external facts available about 
things that happened so long ago. But whenever such 
a fact presents itself unsought, it is the ‘critical’ 
rather than the ‘traditional’ view which finds digestion 
difficult. 

A complete recital of all the theories about the 
Pentateuch would be tedious in the extreme. Two will 
suffice to give us our bearings, one of the oldest, and 
then the one that until recently was generally held as 
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‘critical orthodoxy’ outside the Catholic Church, and 
which is still being popularised even though learned 
circles are increasingly doubtful about it, especially on 
the continent. 

Voltaire seems to have been the first to call in question 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. He said that 
writing was unknown in the days of Moses, and such 
an elaborate code of laws impossible at such an early 
date. It was an unlucky guess.‘Before the eighteenth 
century was out, the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics had begun, and by the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth good progress had been made with Babylonian 
as well. As a result, we now know that writing was in 
general use considerably before the year 3000 b.c., well 
over a thousand years before the Exodus, whether it 
took place in the fifteenth or the thirteenth century B.c. 
As to laws, the Babylonian king Hammurabi had drawn 
up an even more elaborate code some centuries before 
Moses, whether 400 or 200 years earlier is not yet 
quite certain. The diorite stele on which the Code of 
Hammurabi is engraved is one of the treasures of the 
Louvre Museum in Paris, so important that a replica 
has been placed in the British Museum. It is one of the 
most illuminating historical finds ever made, and has 
shed much fresh light on the book of Genesis. 

Rather oddly, in view of Voltaire’s speculations, the 
age of Moses saw an important development in the art 
of writing. We have no evidence as to how writing 
began, but the most likely guess is that it started with a 
picture for each word, which was later conventionalised 
as an ideogram. Chinese writing is still thus ideographic, 
each word a conventionalised picture which can be pro¬ 
nounced differently in each of the different languages 
of China. The Egyptians invented a syllabic script, first 
for carving on stone; but later this was adapted for 
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writing with ink on papyrus. Certain short words were 
pictured, and these built up to form words of more than 
one syllable. Like the ideographic, this kind of writing 
could be used for more than one language, the pictures 
becoming conventional symbols for syllables whose 
original meaning had been forgotten. To give a rough 
idea: if the French wrote the syllable bouc with a pic¬ 
ture of a he-goat, we might borrow the picture for the 
word book without at all seeing what a goat had to do 
with it. In Babylonia, marks the shape of a wedge — 
Latin cuneus — were made on soft clay tablets which 
were then baked hard. This cuneiform script could also 
be used for a variety of languages, and seems to have 
gone through a considerable evolution from the ideo¬ 
graphic onwards. 

The first letter-alphabet — the first attempt to analyse 
human speech into its component sounds — turns up in 
the Sinai Peninsula just about the time of Moses, and 
is the parent of all our European alphabets. Indeed, 
save where the influence of this invention has been felt, 
mankind has nowhere else independently invented 
separate letters. The first attempt was clumsy, having 
signs for the consonants only; and though this is not 
such a handicap with Semitic languages as with those 
we know better, it was enough to prevent the new in¬ 
vention from catching on as quickly as one might 
expect. Besides, it was a mere ‘utility’; the decorative 
aspects of writing long counted in favour of the older 
forms. However, some centuries later the letter-alpha¬ 
bet was taken up in Phenicia and considerably improved, 
and from Phenicia it was exported to Greece. But the 
coincidence with Moses is so startling that some have 
wondered whether he might not himself have been the 
inventor. On the whole though, it looks as if the script 
had appeared somewhat before the most likely dates 
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for his life. It is rather that, in the providence of God, 
the Bible began to be written just when the first letter- 
alphabet was ready to help it into circulation. 

So much then for Voltaire. The second theory we 
shall notice, the one most widely current in recent times, 
is associated with the names of the German scholars 
Graf and Wellhausen. Before giving a more general 
account of it, let us look at one detail which has had a 
history not unlike that of the theory of Voltaire. Well¬ 
hausen and his school held that such an elaborate ritual 
as the ‘Priestly Code’, which we find mainly in Leviticus, 
was quite impossible before the Exile in Babylon. But 
in 1926, at Ras Shamra in Syria, the ancient city of 
Ugarit was dug up. Attached to one of its temples was 
both a library and a school for scribes, and the contents 
afforded one of the richest hauls of inscribed tablets in 
the history of archaeology. These tablets filled up what 
had hitherto been a gap in our information, for they 
brought to light the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Semites at the time of Moses. It was then made clear 
that the Semitic cultus and ritual of that period were 
very similar to those of the Pentateuch; the very names 
of the sacrifices are the same. All Moses need have done 
was to take over the contemporary Semitic mode of 
worship, cleanse it of polytheism and immorality, and 
so fit it to be the vehicle for the worship of the One 
True God. In this way, he would do no unnecessary 
violence to his people’s habits. It was hard enough for 
them to accept the strict moral demand now made upon 
them without also having to alter their whole con¬ 
ception of how a cultus should be carried out. 

As an interesting minor detail—the prohibition, 
‘Thou shalt not boil a kid in the milk of its dam’ has 
long puzzled Christian commentators. Mgr. Knox fol¬ 
lows the interpretation of St. John Chrysostom and 
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St. Augustine in his rendering, ‘Thou shalt not use a 
kid for cooking before it is weaned.’ But St. Thomas 
Aquinas, taking the words more literally, suggested 
that the prohibition was aimed at some pagan practice. 
This guess has been proved correct. And the threefold 
repetition—Ex. xxiii. 19; Ex. xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21 
—suggests a certain urgency in the mind of the legis¬ 
lator. In saying that Moses took over much of contem¬ 
porary practice, we need to bear in mind the deep 
differences he also made. 

As to the Graf-Wellhausen theory in general, it did 
not take shape all in a day. As long ago as the eighteenth 
century, two Catholic scholars, Simon and Astruc, 
called attention to the fact that the Pentateuch is not 
uniform in style, and that these varieties suggest that 
several documents have been woven together. Through¬ 
out the nineteenth century, a number of different 
theories were put forward to account for this fact — for 
fact it is. But the one that gained most general currency 
turned on the various Hebrew names for God. 

Certain passages use the name Elohim, a ‘plural of 
majesty’, the singular being El or Eloah; singular and 
plural alike are usually rendered by the English word 
God. Other passages use Yahweh or Jahveh — it can 
be transliterated either way 1 —a verb-form meaning 
He is, and this is generally rendered Lord. If you look, 
you will find that the first chapter of Genesis speaks 
all through of Elohim, God; while the second chapter 
changes to Yahweh Elohim, the Lord God; and this 
change coincides with a marked difference in style. In 
other places the name Yahweh is used by itself, un¬ 
accompanied by Elohim. Further, in the scene at the 
Burning Bush, God announces Himself by the name 
of Yahweh, as if this was in some sense new, whereas 

1 See Introduction, pp. 9-10. 
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of course the Pentateuch as we have it uses the name 
in much earlier passages. 

The theory based on such facts as these was that 
different writers used different names for God, and an 
attempt was made to analyse the Pentateuch into two 
main documents, one by the Elohist or E, the other 
by the Jahvist or J; one of these was supposed to have 
written in the Northern Kingdom of Israel in the ninth 
century b.c., the other in the Southern Kingdom of 
Judah perhaps a century later. Afterwards the two 
accounts were combined by a Redactor or Editor, R. 
Unluckily, to get the theory to work it was necessary 
to multiply Redactors, R 1 , R, 2 R, 3 and so on. At a 
still later stage—so runs the theory—this JE narrative 
was combined with a further work, our present book 
of Deuteronomy, whose author was styled D. And later 
still, after the Exile in Babylon—J-E-D and the various 
Rs were further worked over and combined with 
Leviticus, the Priestly Code—P—to give us our pre¬ 
sent Pentateuch. P’s interest, it was held, centred in 
cultus, with a bias in favour of a single sanctuary. As 
the Israelites had long frequented a number of sanctu¬ 
aries, it was necessary to interpolate Mosaic commands 
on the subject in order to bring about such a big change 
in their habits. It was also contended that monotheism 
is a late comer in history, and that its appearance 
coincided with an attempt to make the single sanctuary 
a powerful vested interest, which did not disdain for¬ 
gery as one of its weapons. In any case, such elaboration 
of ritual was confidently declared to be impossible at 
an earlier date than the Return from Babylon. As we 
have seen, a decisive piece of external evidence throws 
doubt on this last assertion. Does the rest fare any 
better? 
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II. GENERAL REFLECTIONS 

For the most part, admittedly, we cannot find an 
immediate confrontation with facts, on the lines of the 
invention of writing, the Code of Hammurabi, or the 
discoveries at Ras Shamra. But we are not necessarily 
at a loss. In the first place, the whole theory is both 
extraordinarily subjective and extraordinarily elaborate. 
It is difficult to imagine any impressive piece of work 
coming into existence by such methods. Further, it 
depends on the Hebrew Massoretic Text having pre¬ 
served the names of God unchanged since it first began 
to be copied. But though the Massoretes 1 produced a 
good and careful text, it remains that our two older 
witnesses, the Septuagint and the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, differ from it to some extent in the distribution 
of the Divine Names. On the manuscript evidence then, 
this theory is not very securely founded. 

Moreover, it is becoming increasingly doubtful 
whether such analyses can be made with certainty. 
They were once extremely fashionable; the method was 
applied to all ancient texts, including Beowulf and Piers 
Plowman. But on the whole this procedure has lost 
credit steadily save in the case of the Bible—surely a 
suspicious feature. It is coming home to scholars that 
the conditions under which literature was produced in 
early times, or times of primitive social organisation, 
differ so widely from ours that the danger of seeing all 
in terms of our own mental habit is very great. 

Then, too, the minuteness of the analysis awakens 
doubts. Shakespeare’s very distinctive style can be 
picked out by experts with reasonable confidence, 
especially, of course, in plays where there are signs of 
collaboration or of working-up an older play. But this 

1 See Introduction, pp. 7-8. 
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analysis usually applies to whole speeches, sometimes 
to whole scenes. If a critic claimed to disentangle 
closely woven half-lines, his conclusions would be 
accepted with much reserve. Yet in the Document 
Theory of the Pentateuch we are asked to accept a 
dovetailing, sometimes of half-sentences, in a way 
difficult to justify save by the exigencies of the theory 
itself, modified by the individual analyst’s special pre¬ 
occupations. Looked at broadly, this seems an unlikely 
way of bringing any massive piece of work into 
existence. 

Nor does a close-up view of the procedure increase 
one’s confidence. The plain fact is that those who accept 
the Graf-Wellhausen theory because ‘all scholars do’, 
seldom have much idea of the lengths to which dis¬ 
section is carried, nor, one may add, of the failure of 
scholars to endorse each other’s dissection in matters 
of detail. Thus one scholar takes the six verses, Exodus 
vii. 20-25, anc * divides them, not simply between J, E, 
and P, but in an elaborate pattern which runs like 
this: 

The first half of v. 20 is assigned to P, but the second 
half to E. 

The first half of v. 21 goes to J, but the second half, 
along with v. 22, to P. 

V. 23 is given to J, along with 24 and 25. 

To make it doubly intriguing, other equally learned 
men disagree and would divide differently. 


III. CRAFTSMANSHIP AND COMMONSENSE 

To be frank, that kind of thing is much easier to 
swallow when one does not know too much about it. 
The outline of the theory, as presented to the higher 
classes of day and Sunday schools and in books of a 
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popular character, is a good deal more credible than 
the minute working-out. The more detail one knows, 
the harder does it become to accept the general picture. 

What is more, it is admitted, at least by some, that 
there is no real difference of style between J and E, and 
further, a number of passages are peppered with both 
Divine Names. The analysis would be credible if it 
produced two parallel stories, each complete in itself. 
But it never does this; one has constantly to go to E 
for necessary links, such as motives, to make J hold 
together, and vice versa. 

Yet ancient story-tellers—and men told stories long 
before they wrote them—must have known one thing: 
if the actions are motiveless, the audience will quietly 
melt away. No one will listen to a story without motives 
for all its characters do and say. They will listen to 
almost anything else in the way of marvel and fantasy, 
but not to that. Nor are there grounds for supposing 
that when stories began to be written this elementary 
principle of the story-teller’s art was immediately for¬ 
gotten—it is one of the bedrock principles of the tale- 
spinner’s technique. 1 He can put in almost any flight 
of fancy that he likes; but he must make clear why his 
characters did what they did. To anyone with a sense 
of the craft of story-telling this confusion of motive is 
enough by itself to damn this analysis as humanly 
incredible. The idea that the Hebrews had twin col¬ 
lections of stories of their national beginnings, in which 
the motives had constantly to be sought in the other 
collection, only to be consulted after a two-day’s jour¬ 
ney, is a little difficult to characterise. 

1 A check on this is the reaction to the story of Jacob and Laban, 
which has always affronted readers. Modern research has supplied 
from contemporary custom a motive unknown by the days of Moses. 
See pp. 87-89. 
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Acquaintance with the minutiae of the Wellhausen 
theory thus awakens a feeling that scholarship may 
sometimes be the better for checking by ordinary 
common sense, especially where ordinary human 
realities are in question. One scholar, for instance, 
detected dual authorship in the story of Jacob and Esau 
and the birthright, on the grounds that Rebecca gives 
one reason to Jacob for sending him away, but another 
to her husband, Isaac. Surely here human nature has a 
little been lost to sight behind a mound of paper clip¬ 
pings ! Women in particular are apt to bring forward, 
not the reason that weighs with themselves, but the one 
most likely to weigh with the person they wish to 
persuade. Psychologically, the two reasons tell in favour 
of the unity of the narrative; the dissection has a book¬ 
ish, paper-and-ink flavour which suggests an arm-chair 
outlook on the world. 

IV. A SAMPLE DISSECTION: THE STORY OF JOSEPH 

An instructive instance is the story of Joseph, which 
anyone with a sense of artistic technique must surely 
feel reads as a single whole. The perfection of the story¬ 
telling can hardly have been achieved by piecing to¬ 
gether snippets from two inharmonious accounts. It is 
a different thing entirely to hold that the writer may 
have had more than one account on which to draw, 
whether written or oral, taking something from each, 
and fusing them into a single living whole. But if he 
did that, one would hardly expect to be able to detect 
the joins. 

The dissection turns on the use of‘Madianite’ and 
‘Ismaelite’. Two stories, it is claimed, have been clum¬ 
sily pieced together. In one of them, Joseph, thrown 
into the pit by his brothers, is found accidentally by a 
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passing Madianite caravan and carried off to be sold 
in Egypt—hence Ruben’s surprise on finding the pit 
empty. In this narrative, Joseph himself subsequently 
says that ‘treachery brought me here, when I left the 
land of the Hebrews’( xl. 15), without reference to a 
sale by his brethren. In the other account, Juda, not 
Ruben, takes the lead, sells Joseph to a caravan of 
Ismaelites and so gets rid of his brother. Each tale, it 
is claimed, is complete in itself. 

But they are not. There are all kinds of loose ends. 
For instance, how did the Madianites come to look into 
the pit at all? They can hardly have been in the habit 
of hunting through all the pits on their route in the 
hope of finding likely boys. And if such was their 
habit, it was careless of Ruben to let his brother be 
put into a pit so near the caravan route that the passing 
merchants could hear his cries—yet Ruben clearly 
expected to find him where he had been left. Even if 
the Madianites had found him by chance—the desert 
dwellers are a wild lot, but like seamen they have their 
code. If they had simply found Joseph alone, he could 
have told them who he was and begged to be taken to 
his father; it was good policy to keep on terms with a 
powerful local sheikh through whose territory they had 
frequently to pass; the likely line for cupidity to take 
would be to return him to his father and ask a reward. 
There must have been someone present to silence 
Joseph and convince the merchants that nothing fur¬ 
ther would be heard of the incident. To call this a 
complete story in itself is surely to show lack of critical 
sense. 

The alternative story fares a little better, because the 
brothers’ motives are indicated and the difficulty of 
getting the merchants to take Joseph off their hands 
has been solved. But that solution is just as essential 
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to the other story—here we have a marked instance of 
the crossing of motives between what we are asked to 
accept as rival narratives. ‘Shut your eyes and swallow 
hard’ may sometimes be good advice in the nursery, 
but it is out of place in the scholar’s study. And as to 
Joseph’s explanation of how he came to Egypt—is it 
out of character that he should slur over the ugly family 
situation and say nothing discreditable to his nearest 
kin? 

In any case, the pivotal point of the whole dissection, 
a hard-and-fast distinction between Madianites and 
Ismaelites, dissolves on closer inspection. Both were 
desert peoples of Semitic stock engaged in the caravan 
trade. Even if originally distinct, later usage tended to 
confuse them, or at least to make one important identi¬ 
fication: some Madianites were also Ismaelites, as we 
are expressly told in Judges viii. 24. That is to say, 
Ismaelite was the wider term. When then (Gen. xxxvii. 
25) the brothers had their first glimpse of a distant 
caravan, they used the generic term Ismaelite. Only 
when it came near was it possible to see that it was in 
charge of that special variety of Ismaelites call Madian¬ 
ites. The story moves to its climax, and these Madianites 
sell Joseph in Egypt to Putiphar. Then a chapter 
intervenes dealing with the sordid adventures of Juda; 
and when the story of Joseph is resumed, the writer 
very properly makes sure that the reader can pick up 
the thread. He mentions the sale once more, this time 
using the generic term Ismaelite. Both terms may well 
have been familiar to the Egyptians, as to all who had 
dealings with the desert peoples. With the removal of 
its hub, the whole dissection becomes pointless. 
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V. DEUTERONOMY 

A discussion of the authorship of Genesis is in¬ 
complete without some reference to Deuteronomy, 
since this is the one point in the Document Theory 
where a real fact can be adduced. That fact is the dis¬ 
covery (4 Kings—A.V. 2 Kings—xxii. 8) of a manuscript 
during repairs to the Temple at Jerusalem. The work¬ 
men of good King Josias came upon a book, which, 
when read to the king, induced him to set about a 
thorough religious reformation. According to the Docu¬ 
ment Theory, the book thus brought to light was 
Deuteronomy, in itself no novel idea, since it was put 
forward both by St. John Chrysostom and by St. 
Jerome. The novel element was the suggestion that 
the book found in the Temple was a recent work 
secreted there, a forgery in the interests of the priestly 
party, which saw financial advantage in making Jeru¬ 
salem the only sanctuary at which sacrifice might be 
legally offered. And behind this suggestion lay the evolu¬ 
tionary conception of the origin and growth of religion. 

The finding of the book is admitted on all hands to 
be a fact. But how much of the rest is fact? The Bible 
narrative, our only source of information, calls the book 
‘the Law’, the name usually given to the whole Penta¬ 
teuch. Further, the reform which it actually inspired 
was not the introduction of a single sanctuary, to which 
there is only the most casual allusion, but the suppres¬ 
sion of idolatry at all the sanctuaries within the king’s 
dominions. 

When we reflect further, other difficulties suggest 
themselves. In the first place, unless the king and his 
councillors had had some inkling that Moses was 
reputed to have taught what they heard from the book, 
they would hardly have been so affected. Moreover, 
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unless there had been some popular memory of the fact, 
it is hard to see how the reform could have been put 
across at all. The populace had only to reply: ‘All that 
has come down to us about Moses tells us that he 
countenanced a multiplicity of sanctuaries’, and the 
reform would have broken down. It is a great mistake 
to think that anyone had only to say ‘I come from God’, 
in order to be listened to uncritically. The whole history 
of Israel shows that those who undertook to speak for 
God had to say what their public wished to hear, or 
take the consequences, and the consequences were apt 
to be painful. 

Then there is the question of vested interests. Surely 
the priests of the other sanctuaries had a vested interest 
in maintaining them! And if their position was threat¬ 
ened, they had some very easy weapons at hand. For 
one thing, the manuscript found looked old. To-day, 
of course, the faking of antiquities has become a 
lucrative trade, but it requires considerable scientific 
knowledge to do it convincingly. It is doubtful whether 
anyone in the days of Josias had the skill needed to 
make a manuscript look old, save in very childish and 
jejune ways, and we can hardly assume that king Josias 
and his councillors were childish and jejune people. 
They would not be likely to embark on an unpopular 
reform—we know it was unpopular because it only 
lasted the king’s lifetime—if the motive of the reform 
could have been so easily exposed. And there were the 
priests of the other sanctuaries ready to pounce on 
anything that could give them leverage. The difficulty 
of faking successfully under the eyes of the threatened 
vested interests is very, very great. 

Altogether, one is left feeling that the theory in¬ 
volves a large amount of embroidery on a very slender 
framework of fact. After all, if the story is not to be 
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trusted in its account of the religious reformation, it is 
not likely to be more trustworthy in its account of the 
finding of the scroll. Further, all this embroidery is 
needed to buttress a theory already in possession, the 
theory that monotheism was a late comer in human 
history, so that references to it must be later inter¬ 
polations by an interested party. The facts must have 
been of a kind to suit the already adopted theory. The 
evidence is adjusted to a conclusion already determined 
on, it does not determine the conclusion. Now that 
evidence is accumulating to show that the earliest 
religion of man was monotheism, all this is beginning 
to look like one more unlucky guess. 

In other words, this discovery of a scroll in the 
Temple is now the only point at which an external fact 
can be pressed into the service of the Document Theory. 
Is it too much to feel that the pressure has been some¬ 
what heavy-handed, an extortion of evidence which is 
not really there? 

As to the difficulties which Deuteronomy, in com¬ 
mon with all ancient literatures, genuinely presents, 
they do not amount to any serious buttressing of the 
theory. The most important is the way certain passages 
envisage the life, not of the desert, but of Chanaan. 
But, after all, Moses was engaged in leading the 
Israelites to Chanaan; he must surely have given some 
thought to how they would get on there. The episode 
of the spies at least suggests that he took steps to gain 
information about the country to which his people were 
going. 

Then, too, the Mosaic legislation had a human life¬ 
time in which to develop. It can hardly surprise us if 
Moses sometimes improved or altered an earlier enact¬ 
ment. In some cases he seems to have put out a law in a 
form suited to the desert, then modified it when the settle- 
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ment in Chanaan drew near. Taken all over, the bulk of 
the facts are in favour of assigning Deuteronomy to the 
age of Moses, a popular resume of the prosaic matter 
of the law. In ancient times, be it remembered, poetry 
was a more popular medium than prose, the form in 
which important matters were cast if it was important 
for everybody to remember them. Naturally such a 
popular treatment differed in many particulars from a 
sober prose statement, such as we get elsewhere in the 
Mosaic legislation. Set in the conditions of the ancient 
world, the Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy is at least 
as probable as the origin Wellhausen devised for it. 


VI. A POSITIVE APPROACH 

All this is sufficiently boring, because it is negative. 
It is more interesting to ask what is the positive Catholic 
approach to such questions. To start with, we never 
forget the first fact about the Bible, that it is the Word 
of God. Further, we are impressed by the unanimity 
of ancient tradition as to the Mosaic authorship of the 
whole Pentateuch, more impressed than other people 
are. That is because we have more experience of tradi¬ 
tion, and a more fully thought-out body of criteria in 
dealing with it. To-day, of course, the various Protes¬ 
tant bodies are governed by their traditions at least as 
much as by the Bible; but because tradition is not a 
principle they explicitly acknowledge, they lack the 
incentive to build up a set of carefully tested criteria by 
which to judge it. Chief of such criteria is the principle 
that, if some story comes through a period of obscurity 
and social upheaval in one form only, that form is 
almost certain to be correct. Any trace of a rival version 
weakens the accepted tradition. In this matter, then, 
Catholics feel that it is they who are in a strong position, 
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with a critical apparatus equal to the situation; and that 
critical apparatus tells in favour of the Mosaic author¬ 
ship of the Pentateuch. There is not the smallest hint 
of a rival tradition. 

In the second place, for certain real difficulties we 
can offer explanations, less subjective than those of the 
‘critical’ school, simpler, and more in line with what 
we know of human nature and human history in 
general. To take first the varieties of style of which so 
much has been made, our starting-point is the admis¬ 
sion, made by some at least of the critics themselves, 
that there is no way of distinguishing the style of J 
and E except the distribution of the Divine Names, a 
distribution that constantly makes difficulties for the 
theory. That comes to saying that, apart from the 
poetry of Deuteronomy, and apart also from certain 
passages which are archaic even by the standards of the 
Mosaic Age, there are two main styles in the Penta¬ 
teuch, a lively narrative style, and a dry legalistic style. 
By all means call them JE and P if it makes you feel 
any better, though it seems a trifle unnecessary. The 
dry style of P occurs exactly where one would expect 
it, where it suits the matter, in the whole of Leviticus 
and in the various sections dealing with law and cultus 
scattered through the narrative portions; this includes 
the various patriarchal covenants and the geneaological 
framework of Genesis. But wherever the story gets 
under weigh again, the lively narrative style of JE 
naturally recurs. As far as these two main styles go, 
there is no fundamental reason why the whole should 
not be the work of one man suiting his style to his 
matter, as thousands of authors have likewise done. 

Still, even within this general classification of the 
two main styles, there is enough of variation to call in 
places for some further explanation. In the first place, 
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there is no reason why Moses should not have used, 
especially in Genesis, which refers to the times before 
his own birth, material that had been handed down 
either orally or in writing, and so bearing traces of 
idiom and usage old-fashioned in his own day. The 
traces would be slight, because ancient scribes tended 
to smooth away unfamiliar forms; delight in anti- 
quarianism is a fairly recent taste; even in the Middle 
Ages copyists tended to bring their books up to date 
in matters of language. Still, it is not surprising to find 
some traces of archaic usages in certain well-marked 
passages. 

Where such material was oral, it would of course tend 
to come down in more than one form. Or an oral tradi¬ 
tion might survive alongside a written one, with differ¬ 
ences between the two. An ancient writer would not 
necessarily solve the problem by deciding, as we might, 
in favour of the written version, because before the 
invention of printing memory was much more depend¬ 
able than it has since become—we need to beware of 
reading our own debilitated powers back into the re¬ 
mote past. Where an oral tradition differed from a 
written one, it could not be ignored; and in places it 
looks as if both forms were recorded. 

A suggestion put forward by the Biblical Commis¬ 
sion is that in places Moses may have employed 
secretaries who were not simply copyists of what he 
wrote, nor writers from his dictation. Even in the New 
Testament, we find instances in which a secretary has 
clearly influenced the choice of language, though not 
necessarily the ideas; the First Epistle of St. Peter, for 
instance, is in very ‘Pauline’ Greek, in all probability 
because it was put into shape by St. Paul’s secretary 
Sylvanus (ch. v. verse 12). As to Moses, the composi¬ 
tion of five fairly long books was not a physical im- 
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possibility, even though the work had to be done by 
hand in the middle of a very full life. He may, therefore, 
have selected men who could be trusted to write the 
matter out from his instructions. The Biblical Com¬ 
mission adjudged this idea to be compatible with 
Divine inspiration, provided that Moses took the final 
responsibility for all that was written, so that the whole 
could be truthfully given to the world under his name. 

There is a recorded instance in which Moses dele¬ 
gated responsibility, which bears on the fact that in 
places the Pentateuch envisages the settled life of 
Chanaan and not the conditions of the desert. These 
passages are usually found in connection with legal 
decisions. Now, in Exodus xviii. 12—27, we are told 
how Moses’ father-in-law expostulated with him for 
spending whole days in judging the people, and advised 
instead that he appoint judges to hear the routine cases, 
reserving to himself only the more difficult ones. This 
suggestion was adopted, and some of the legal cases 
scattered through the narrative are in all likelihood the 
records of Moses’ own decisions; they usually concern 
judgments that set the practice for later times, such as 
the inheritance of daughters if there were no sons. But, 
of course, after Moses’ death such leading cases con¬ 
tinued to crop up; the decisions about them were then 
copied in after his own, in the same manuscript, and 
so came to be covered by his name. 

This is the earliest instance of something we find 
more than once in the Old Testament, the later expan¬ 
sion of a nucleus started by some great man. Thus 
David composed the first Psalms. These were adopted 
in the Temple worship, and after that, when anyone 
composed a song judged fit for use in public worship, 
it was copied into the Temple music collection in the 
same manuscript as the work of earlier writers. And 
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even though the names of some later psalmists have 
been preserved in the headings of the Psalms, the whole 
collection continued to be spoken of as the Psalms of 
David. In the same way, Solomon made a collection of 
pithy sayings, not quite proverbs in our modern sense, 
though that is the nearest short word for them. When 
similar material was added later, the names of some of 
the later writers were recorded, yet the collection con¬ 
tinued to be known as the Proverbs of Solomon. Just 
because this is unfamiliar to our own ways of thinking, 
we need to be careful not to read our own ideas back 
into the past. 

VII. DOUBLETS 

There remains one more characteristic of the Penta¬ 
teuch which has been claimed in support of the analysis 
into documents, a curious kind of duplication, some¬ 
times of whole incidents, sometimes merely of names. 
In the Document Theory, these are adduced as evidence 
that the Pentateuch is a patchwork in which divergent 
traditions have been clumsily stitched together or even 
set side by side without any attempt at harmonisation. 
The case of ‘Ismaelite’ and ‘Madianite’ has already 
been discussed and may serve as a key, for in a number 
of cases the double names can be shown to have a 
double significance. Thus Moses’ father-in-law, the 
Priest of Madian, is in one place given his personal 
name, Raguel, in most others his official title, Jethro. 

In some cases we are told twice over of the origin 
or change of a name. Abram’s name is twice changed 
to Abraham, Jacob is named Israel twice, and Ber- 
sabee receives its name from both Abraham and Isaac. 
The Document school of critics interprets these as 
discrepant traditions set down uncritically side by side. 
This is not in the least a necessary conclusion. With 
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regard to the names Abraham and Israel, the first 
bestowal is a sort of unofficial intimation; only after the 
second, official, bestowal, is the new name taken into 
regular use. With regard to Bersabee, Abraham and 
Isaac did not have the land of Chanaan to themselves. 
If they wished to give a place a certain name, they had 
to reckon with other people who might not be willing 
to adopt their choice. Hence if a name was to stick, it 
might well have to be twice bestowed. Incidentally, it 
is in character that Isaac should initiate nothing new 
himself, but be anxious to preserve all that his father 
had done. 

Such discrepancies could only be admitted as sup¬ 
porting evidence if the pivotal evidence, the distribution 
of the Divine Names, could be established beyond 
reasonable doubt. But it cannot. And with this pivotal 
evidence under suspicion, all supporting evidence loses 
its cogency, and demands interpretation on other lines. 

Complete stories that repeat themselves are rather 
more difficult. The same story is told substantially of 
Abraham at the courts of Pharao and of Abimelech, 
and then again of Isaac. There are also cases, as in the 
two lists of Esau’s wives, which read like two traditions 
of the same incident. But as all other difficulties have 
now melted away, this is not a very large unexplained 
residue to set aside until further light is available. 

And of course allowance must be made for later 
copyists. The story of Moses’ death could hardly have 
been entered by himself, for instance, and in places we 
find a note that some landmark is there ‘unto this day’. 
In Deuteronomy, it looks as if someone at some period 
added a number of marginal notes, subsequently copied 
into the text, filling out details about the allotment of 
the land, and the peoples dispossessed by the Israelites. 
In Monsignor Knox’s version, these passages are placed 
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n brackets, with a footnote to call attention to their 
:haracter. The break in the sense is thus easy to see, 
md the change from poetry to the prose additions is 
lot hard to feel. 


VIII. THE NAMES OF GOD! A POSITIVE VIEW 

Since so much has been said of the Names of God, 
r rom a more or less negative standpoint, something 
ibout their positive significance may be of interest, 
raking as our starting-point the scene at the Burning 
Bush, when Elohim announced Himself to Moses as 
Fahweh, He Who Is—I Am Who Am — we are at a 
watershed between earlier and later usage. From then 
)n, Yahweh is the name of the Covenant God of Israel. 
But Moses is aware that the name had been known for 
:enturies before God spoke to him out of the Bush, 
:hough with a different connotation and stress; and he 
:ells his tale so as to bring out a delicate interplay of 
ueanings. 

El or Elohim is the general word for Deity, God as 
;he ground of all existences, the Creator in touch with 
iach of His creatures. Hence it is the name used 
wherever God is shown in contact with His creatures 
outside the Chosen Line: He is Elohim to Abimelech, 
: or instance. This is the name used—and how signi¬ 
ficantly—all through the account of Creation in the 
first chapter. 

Yahweh — He Is — is more of a personal name and 
ndicates a special relationship subsisting between God 
md certain of His creatures. Ultimately, the special 
relationship was to be that of the Covenant at Sinai. 
But already in Eden, Adam and Eve knew Elohim as 
dso Yahweh; to them He was Yahweh Elohim, the 
Lord God. It is worth noting that when the tempter 
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speaks he speaks of Elohim, while Eve in her repl] 
speaks of Yahweh. These two beings stood in differen 
relations to God; the rebel could not deny the fact o 
creatorhood, though he was refusing allegiance; but th< 
still unfallen Eve uses the name of personal allegiance 
To her He is Yahweh, the Friend and Master o 
Eden. 

This paradisal personal relationship was shattered b] 
the Fall, but not at once forgotten. At the birth of Cain 
Eve cries out: ‘I have been enriched by the Lore 
(Yahweh) with a man-child’ (iv. 1)—as if she hac 
glimpsed the restoration of paradise. By the time Setl 
is born, after the murder of Abel, she is using mon 
chastened language: ‘God (Elohim) hath given m< 
another seed, for Abel whom Cain slew’ (verse 25). ] 
And the chapter ends with a strange hint, that Seth’; 
son Enos ‘began to call upon the name of the Lore 
(Yahweh).’ This may mean that the line of Seth main¬ 
tained the tradition of pure religion as against th( 
descendants of Cain. But there is also a suggestion tha 
God, in Flis personal aspect, was in some sort with 
drawing Himself, and His heart-hungry children begar 
to beg Him to come back. The rest of Genesis and th< 
first part of Exodus is the story of how Yahweh hearc 
that prayer and did at last manifest Himself in a specia 
relationship, that of the Covenant God of Israel. 

Through the earlier period, however, while Elohin 
is always there in the foreground, Yahweh plays a kinc 
of hide and seek. He makes no covenant in that Name 
the covenants with the Patriarchs are in the name o: 
El Shaddai, the Mighty God. Yet He never goes quit* 
away, however much He hides. He watches over th( 

1 This quotation is made from the Douay, as Mgr. Knox here use 
‘the Lord’ and this obscures the point under consideration. There mus 
be some question as to the Vulgate text. 
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Drtunes of the Chosen Line, and at critical moments 
cts for them in His name of Yahweh. Traced through 
1 detail, the interplay of the names yields much matter 
Dr meditation. 

Is it fanciful to set alongside this the general history 
f human religion? For one of its characteristics is that 
len everywhere seem to have felt a great elusiveness 
1 the One Good God Who made everything. The 
urning to polytheism and to magic had a partial excuse 
1 this inaccessibility of the One Good God. Many 
avage tribes say frankly that they do not trouble with 
be Good God whom they know to exist, because He 
over troubles with them; if they want their requests 
nswered, they have found by experience that they 
oust look elsewhere. (One would like to know more 
bout those requests; were they sometimes perhaps 
ctually sinful, at others just those self-centred demands 
rhich God may ignore till we get our relationship with 
iim right?) Either way, the fact remains: Elohim has 
Lot held the wayward heart of man save in very isolated 
nstances. Yet with the race drifting into dubious prac- 
ices, God arrested the drift in only one case, continuing 
o reveal Himself, however fitfully, as something more 
han the One Good God, Creator of all that is. To the 
.ncestors of the Israelites He made Himself known, 
rom time to time, as their personal God. And that 
elf-revelation did not end with Sinai, nor even reach 
ts climax there. The name Jesus is a Graecised, 
\ramaicised form which was originally Yah Hoshea, 
ifahweh the Saviour. 

IX. WHERE WE STAND TO-DAY 

Perhaps the best way to deal with questions bound 
:o be arising in the reader’s mind is to offer a brief 
listorical account of the Higher Criticism—if only 
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because that expression is still too often used as a 
incantation. 

Lower Criticism is the same thing as Textual Criti 
cism, the attempt to ascertain what the author originall 
wrote, a problem met in the study of all ancier 
handwritten books. But obviously this endeavour open 
up a number of further issues; it is necessary to as 
not only what was written but who wrote it, whethe 
the authorship commonly attributed will stand up t 
critical investigation, whether interested parties ma 
have interpolated passages to further their designs. I 
all this, the historical background may be our best clu 
—does the work fit into the background to which 
purports to belong? St. Luke’s authorship of the Act! 
for instance, has been triumphantly vindicated fror 
the way the book fits into conditions prevailing in Asi 
Minor over a comparatively brief period; these cond 
tions were swept away in a thoroughgoing reorganise 
tion of its government before the time when anyon 
would have had an interest in forging an account c 
the early days of Christianity. 

The second type of criticism came to be calle 
historical criticism, and it makes use of two types c 
evidence: external evidence, such as allusions or record 
from other sources, and in recent times archaeology 
and internal evidence, which deals with what we ca 
gather from the book itself, the writer’s tricks of style 
for instance, and any signs of clumsy attempts to pas 
himself off for what he was not. Both textual an> 
historical criticism leave some room for personal ‘flair 
since some people are more sensitive to the hints, ofte 
hard to formulate, which suggest that another finge 
than the reputed author’s has been stuck into the pic 
This element of flair, or subjective impression, become 
more important in connection with historical criticisir 
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but should always be kept subordinate to the actual 
evidence. This is one point where things have tended 
to go wrong. 

In itself, however, this historical criticism, later called 
Higher Criticism, is obviously something good and 
laudable, if we are to form a right estimate of any given 
work. For instance, a number of mystical writings were 
for centuries held in high repute through a belief that 
their author was St. Paul’s Athenian convert, Denis the 
Areopagite. But at the end of the fifteenth century a 
Renaissance scholar, Laurentius Valla, put forward 
reasons for thinking that they were several centuries 
later than the Apostolic Age, and in the end his argu¬ 
ments convinced other scholars. The author is there¬ 
fore now referred to as Pseudo-Denis, or Pseudo- 
Dionysius. This does not dispose finally of the spiritual 
value of the works in question, but it prevents their 
being received as of all but Pauline authority. The 
discovery was at first a great shock to many, but the 
gain in truth has outweighed all else. 

During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, Catholic scholars were busy laying the 
foundations of what we now know as the historical 
method, including the historical criticism of documents. 
We can never be too grateful for the work then done 
in separating authentic works from those which had 
been mistakenly attributed to authors of standing. We 
might mention specially the Bollandists, named after 
the Dutch Jesuit Bollandus, who specialised in the 
historical criticism of saints’ lives; and the French 
Benedictines, known as the Maurist Congregation, who 
more than any others worked out the principles of the 
criticism of ancient documents. Through all that 
period, Catholic scholars were the leaders in and 
creators of modern historical methods; as we said be- 
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fore, it was two Catholics, Astruc and Simon, who first 
called attention to the varieties of style in the Penta¬ 
teuch. A change came with the French Revolution, 
because it dispersed Catholic scholars, broke up their 
libraries, and often secularised the funds originally 
given for religious studies. The case of the Sorbonne 
is only the most notable instance of what was happening 
all over Europe. Catholic scholars became isolated in¬ 
dividuals, some of whom continued to do brilliant work, 
but they were no longer members of an organised body 
devoted to learning. Yet steady advance in learning 
depends very largely on organisation and co-operation. 
As a natural result, the lead passed into the hands of 
those whose organisation had not been broken up, that 
is, into the hands of both Protestant and Rationalist 
scholars. In the field of history, this change coincided 
with the period of the decipherment of the languages 
of Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, which put a vast 
mass of new information at the disposal of students. 
The change of orientation is in one way marked by the 
substitution of the phrase i:he Higher Criticism for the 
older phrase Historical Criticism. There was enough 
of novelty to justify some change of terminology. 

This hiatus in organised Catholic work on history 
corresponds more or less with the long life of Cardinal 
Newman, the man who more than any other ‘stood 
before God in the gap’ (Ezech. xxii. 30. Douay version). 
His work in bringing encouragement to the scattered 
Catholic intellectual leaders is only now coming to be 
fully recognised, along with his penetrating analysis of 
the conditions under which a new intellectual move¬ 
ment could be fruitful. Pope Leo XIII, who made 
Newman a Cardinal, was the first to gather together 
the scattered forces and launch the Church’s scholars 
on a new course. By that time there was much leeway 
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to make up, and the Pope wisely contented himself with 
laying foundations, realising that it would require gener¬ 
ations of work to erect an edifice of genuine learning. 

Trouble came because certain Catholics wished to 
rush ahead with what might be called a kind of jerry- 
building ; they wished to take over wholesale, not only 
the new facts and methods, which were valuable, but 
the conclusions which, at this stage, had no chance to 
be more than tentative. Disregarding Newman’s warn¬ 
ing, that ‘a great intellectual movement cannot be im¬ 
provised’, the Modernists tried to produce an impres¬ 
sive fabric of learning, without waiting for that slow 
work of training scholars in the new techniques, and 
the equally slow work of seeing how philosophy and 
theology bore on the new ideas. As a result, instead of 
speeding up the intellectual movement, they put it back 
for a lifetime, and drew down on the loyal Catholic 
intellectuals a veritable purgatory of suspicion. Happily, 
the greatest of them accepted their troubles as a 
purgation, and their work shows their gain in spiritual 
stature. But lesser men were, so to speak, nipped in the 
bud—and no movement can be consolidated without 
sturdy support from minds of a secondary calibre. We 
owe a great debt to those Catholics who in these difficult 
years preserved alike their Christian faith and their 
scholarly integrity. But the general result has been that 
the assimilation by Catholics of the new knowledge 
bearing on the Bible has suffered a double setback, 
through the hiatus brought about by the French Revo¬ 
lution, and its prolongation through the ill-advised 
haste of the Modernists. 

Meantime, of course, the world around did not wait 
for the Catholics to catch up, but went ahead on its 
own. It was left to Protestants and Rationalists to 
develop further the historical techniques originally 
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worked out by Catholics. Unfortunately, the move¬ 
ment was dominated by its rationalist wing, so that the 
Higher Criticism of the Bible came to be associated 
with the thesis that all religion is a human invention, 
allowing no room for any special Divine initiative. The 
theory of evolution, borrowed from the field of biology 
and expanded to cover the whole course of the universe, 
offered a framework within which facts could be ar¬ 
ranged in a sequence suggesting that religion invariably 
began in the low and base, and that any kind of pure 
monotheism must be a late development. 

In the minds of devout Protestants, these theories 
produced horror and bewilderment, since their Rule 
of Faith was that very Bible which now began to look 
incapable of being a rule lor anything. There was very 
real heroism — to which Catholics are sometimes blind— 
in the way devout Protestant scholars set to work to 
try to find a position which should combine fidelity to 
Christianity with scholarly integrity. Even if we con¬ 
sider that they failed, largely because their conception 
of Christianity was somewhat fluid, we should realise 
that there is here something deserving of respect, if 
only the respect always due to suffering. It was through 
acute mental suffering that non-Catholics of this type 
hammered out the kind of mixed positions they now 
hold. And in practice, i: is this heroism which more 
than anything gives the 'critical’ views their hold over 
many of the most upright and devout minds among 
non-Catholic Christians. 

It is, however, a legitimate remark that those who 
were thus working overtime to salvage their own faith, 
and that of their friends, could not have had leisure to 
notice what the ‘critical’ theories were doing to those 
with whom they came into little contact — that vast 
mass of ordinary people who deduced merely that 
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Christianity must be something very doubtful if there 
had to be all this argument about it. Above all, those 
who were absorbed in the argument—and it could be 
fascinatingly interesting—did not always see the weak¬ 
ness of their position in the eyes of ordinary folk: no 
one was going to stake his life on arguments which 
were so entirely above his head. There was no way in 
which the ordinary shrewdness of the unlearned could 
reach a decision on matters which, after all, involve all 
that a man has and is. Hence that vast mass of apathy 
and indifference to religion which is now the most 
formidable barrier between most of our countrymen 
and any and every form of Christianity. 

Catholics to-day then find themselves living in a 
world where the same set of theories has brought into 
existence no fewer than three distinct groups, a majority 
and two minorities. The majority consists of the afore¬ 
said apathetic and indifferent multitude, which assumes 
that science and learning are against Christianity, or at 
least not so obviously for it as to make it worth anyone’s 
while to bother with it. The first minority consists of 
those militant anti-Christians who use Darwin and 
Wellhausen as handy battleaxes in the melee; the second 
of those devout non-Catholics who regard a modified 
version of these theories as the badge of an independent- 
minded Christian. Both minorities, however, agree in 
imagining that the world of scholarship is much more 
united than is actually the case. 

Turning once more to ourselves—Catholics to-day 
are throwing off the suspicions bred by the Modernists’ 
use of the new learning to attack the Faith, and in vary¬ 
ing degrees are wishing to know more about the Bible 
in the light of the new knowledge. The scholars 
naturally have gone furthest; but in some countries, 
notably in France, there is already an admirable popular 
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literature for all grades of education which puts Bible- 
lovers in touch with the discoveries that have shed so 
much light on both Testaments. Probably the best way 
to adjust our minds to what is happening is to recall 
that confusions of this kind seem to be among God’s 
normal ways of educating His people. It is a common 
observation that the great advances in Christian think¬ 
ing have generally been preceded by some heresy, an 
attempt to give a hurried, one-sided answer to some¬ 
thing that needed to be carefully rounded out. One 
reason for this pattern of events is that the Faith offers 
such happy pasturage that most people are more dis¬ 
posed to enjoy it than to think about it. It looks as if 
God has occasionally to use some sort of spur to goad 
us into mental activity, something as He uses mis¬ 
fortune in the individual life to wake people up to the 
realities of their position. 

A famous instance is the situation in the thirteenth 
century, when it took two scholar-saints, St. Albert the 
Great and St. Thomas Aquinas, to win a hearing for 
Aristotle, who had come to the West associated with 
philosophies inimical to faith. To-day, Catholic scholars 
are again having to discriminate between what is false 
and what is true in the thought-climate in which we 
live, and to place the true where it belongs, in right 
relationship both to sound philosophy and to revealed 
religion. As a matter of fact, more progress has been 
made than is generally recognised; as was explained in 
the introductory part of this book (see p. xxii ff.), a 
fresh and more promising type of theory is being care¬ 
fully investigated and developed. But as conclusions 
cannot be reached for some considerable time, this 
book has limited itself to dealing with the situation 
which ordinary educated Catholics will find in actual 
possession of their environment. 


Chapter Three 

AN EARLY EFFORT IN WORLD HISTORY 

Genesis contains all that Moses felt it necessary to 
record of the times before his own birth, with which 
the next book, Exodus, opens. And his idea of what 
was necessary was narrowly limited; he was concerned 
with only one line of human descent, and with the rest 
of mankind solely as it impinged on that central line. 

Even so, such a project involved very serious pro¬ 
blems in handling and setting out, at a period when 
there were no models and no traditions of historical 
writing on which to fall back. Such contemporary works 
as we have are either annals — year by year records of 
important events—or else a more or less mythological 
write-up of ancient traditions, or possibly a highly 
adulatory account of the ancestors of some reigning 
king. Genesis falls into none of these classes. Its author 
had to solve his problems without help from con¬ 
temporary usage. 

He seems to have found his key in his key-idea: since 
his concern was with one line of descent, he could say 
what he had to say within a genealogical framework. 
This would allow him to mention all he felt necessary 
about side-lines of descent before resuming his central 
narrative. Each side-line, moreover, is carried down, 
not to the point where the central story is picked up, 
but to some convenient stopping place, in one case as 
late as his own lifetime. It is then dismissed from fur¬ 
ther consideration and the main thread resumed exactly 
where it had been broken off. 

Even the side-lines are strictly limited to peoples 
who had some connection with the central line of 
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descent, either as kinsmen or as neighbours, whether 
enemies or friends. Both hereditary enmities and here¬ 
ditary friendships are thus placed roughly within the 
genealogical framework. And the geographical outlook 
is similarly restricted. Moses’ world lies almost entirely 
between the Tigris and the Nile. 

The genealogical framework thus assisted him to 
concentrate on his central theme: in the Chosen Line 
a promise had descended, and it is entirely to keep 
track of that promise, its expansion and also its narrow¬ 
ing to greater precision, that the genealogies are so 
carefully recorded. Tedious as they are in themselves, 
in them we are already on the track of Our Lord. 
Thanks to Moses, Matthew could trace His descent 
back to Abraham and Luke to Adam. There shines 
through their dull glass some gleam of the light which 
wakened the shepherds at Bethlehem. 

The book of Genesis—a Greek word meaning birth 
or beginning—is divided into eleven sections of un¬ 
equal length, all but the first beginning with the words 
‘The generations of’, or ‘These are the generations of. 1 
The Hebrew word ‘toledoth’ derives from a root mean¬ 
ing ‘to bear’ or ‘to bring forth’, and expands from 
meaning simply ‘generations’ to ‘an account of men 
and their descendants’, and so to the more general 
sense of ‘history’. By casting his narrative in genea¬ 
logical form, Moses was following the native Hebrew 
trails which led at last to a genuine conception of his¬ 
tory. Here then are his eleven sections. A study of them 
underlies all understanding of his methods as a 
historian: 

i. The Creation, i. i-ii. 3. 

1 The Knox version uses more than one phrase, ‘the lineage’, or 
‘the children of’, so the quotation here is from the Douay, as making 
the breaks clearer. 
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2. The generations of the heaven and the earth, ii. 4 to the 
end of chapter iv. The line of Cain is carried down to 
Moses’ own day, then dismissed while he returns to the 
main line. 

3. The generations of Adam, the line of Seth, chap. v. 1 
to vi. 8. 

4. The generations of Noe (Noah), an important narrative 
section from vi. 9 to the end of chapter ix. 

5. The generations of the sons of Noe, an outline of the 
descendants of Noe’s three sons, getting the side-lines out 
of the way. From x. 1 to xi. 9. 

6. The generations of Sem (Shem), a short section leading 
down to the immediate forebears of Abraham, xi. 9-26. 

7. The generations of Thare (Terah), Abraham’s father, 
introducing one of the most important narrative sections, 
from xi. 27 to xxv. 11. 

8. The generations of Ismael, a side-line. xxv. 12-18. 

9. The generations of Isaac, again a long narrative section 
running from xxv. 19 to the end of chapter xxxv. 

10. The generations of Esau who is also called Edom, a side¬ 
line introducing us to the peoples most closely akin to 
the Israelites, with whom they were having dealings in 
Moses’ days and much later. The most famous descen¬ 
dants of Esau were Job and Herod the Great, xxxvi. 1— 
xxxvii. 1. 

11. The generations of Jacob, again a long narrative section 
culminating in the story of Joseph and the descent of 
Jacob into Egypt with all his family, seventy souls, as 
we are told in Exodus i. 5. This long section runs from 
xxxvii. 2 to the end of the book with chapter 1. 

Certain things jump to the eye. When Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, divided the Old 
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Testament into its present chapter divisions in the 
thirteenth century, he paid no attention to Moses’ own 
divisions. A chapter at that time was not looked on as 
a division of the author’s sense, but was solely a device 
to facilitate looking up. When books were written by 
hand, page numbering altered from copy to copy, so 
could not be used for reference as we do with printed 
books. The solution was to cut the text into short 
numbered sections which could be easily identified and 
turned up. This had long been done with the Classical 
texts; with the Bible it was done unusually late, and 
even then was not detailed enough, because the chapter- 
lengths chosen were longer than those of other ancient 
books. Hence in 1551 an enterprising printer, Robert 
Etienne, divided into verses as well, and this caught 
on and was reproduced in later printed Bibles. Here 
too it is obvious that more regard was paid to fairly 
uniform length than to the natural breaks in the sense. 
It is a great help when modern Bibles restore the real 
paragraphs, relegating chapter and verse numerals to 
the margin. In Genesis in particular we cannot grasp 
the arrangement of the book until we brush aside the 
chapter divisions in favour of the real breaks in the 
story. 

A second thing to jump to the eye is the way Moses 
disposes of his side-lines first. At each break, before 
resuming the central story, he puts in all he thinks it 
necessary to record of the lines that branched off* which 
he does not propose to follow further. Thus Cain is 
dealt with before Seth, the sons of Noe before Sem, 
Ismael before Isaac, Esau before Jacob. These branches 
are moreover selected according to a practical principle, 
to put his audience in touch with as much of the world 
as they were likely to come in contact with. 

Again, too, we notice the almost entire lack of interest 
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in the general development of culture. The great cul¬ 
tural achievements are assigned to the children of Cain. 
It was they who invented music, built the first cities, 
and began metal working. Moses’ own interest is wholly 
in the development, or preservation, of the simple 
monotheistic religion which had been brought from 
Eden, and which, as he had good reason to know, had 
been overlaid by a brilliant and emotionally exciting 
polytheism. 

The account of Cain’s descendants brings us to an 
important point: these divisions are in no sense a time 
scheme. The account of Cain’s offspring is brought 
right down to Moses’ own times, as the mention of 
iron can tell us. In Moses’ days, the Iron Age was 
beginning, but many countries were still in the Bronze 
Age, while in others the Stone Age lingered on. Indeed, 
scattered through the Bible are hints that a certain 
sanctity still attached to stone which was lacking from 
bronze and still more from iron. It was like the differ¬ 
ence we ourselves should feel between carving a sword 
on a memorial, or carving a tank. New things are 
practical but unpoetical. So in old days, iron was the 
practically useful thing that all go-ahead peoples wanted 
for their work. But it had no old and hallowed associ¬ 
ations. Hence the Jews used stone knives for the rite 
of circumcision, and their altar was to be of undressed 
stone, untouched by a tool. Of course, they got a 
symbolic value out of the abstention, as people usually 
do in such cases; the altar was to be free from all traces 
of human handiwork in order to emphasise the direct 
claim of God upon His worshippers. 

Another point where the side story is brought down 
to the age of Moses is what is called the Table of the 
Nations in chapter x. This valuable ethnological docu¬ 
ment gives an account of the peoples of the Near and 
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Middle East as they were known, not in the days of 
Noe, but in the days of Moses himself. We can see here 
how concentrated his interest was. All his narrative, 
indeed the whole Old Testament, moves between the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley and the Nile. Beyond, to the 
East, were shadowy peoples fading off towards Persia, 
Elam, and India, and to the West similar shadowy 
peoples inhabiting ‘the isles’, the Hebrew expression 
for maritime countries. ‘The sons of Javan’ are probably 
the Ionian Greeks. One way of bringing home this 
limitation is to recall that there is in Genesis not one 
word that links up with the Chinese civilisation, though 
it developed quite as early as those of Sumer and 
Mizraim. 1 Like all that lies outside the central purpose 
of the book, it is simply ignored. 

While we are on this question of time, we may as 
well follow it out in a rather different direction, that of 
the age of the human race as represented in the Bible. 
Here we need to be specially on our guard against 
reading our modern mental habits into these early ages. 
It took mankind a very long time to work out the length 
of the year, even roughly, so that the passage of the 
years hardly begins to be systematically counted until 
at least the Flood. The discovery of the year was the 
work of the agricultural peoples, whose motive was a 
purely practical one: they wanted to know when to sow 
their crops. By contrast, the nomadic herdsmen studied 
the skies chiefly as a help to finding their way from 
place to place, hence it was they who took over the 
carrying trade of the ancient world. 

1 The earliest civilisation of Babylonia after the Flood was founded 
by a people called the Sumerians, who conquered the earlier Semitic 
inhabitants. Mizraim means ‘the two Egypts’. Upper and Lower 
Egypt, originally distinct kingdoms, were finally united under one 
ruler; hence the Pharaoh always wore a double crown. 
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Naturally then we can have very little idea of what 
numbers meant in these early ages. Indeed, a certain 
looseness of reckoning continued till much later. Even 
in the time of Moses, it is likely that ‘forty years’ merely 
meant ‘a generation’. Thus Esau is said to be forty 
when he married (xxvi. 34). When Moses is said to be 
forty years old at the time he killed the Egyptian, and 
had to flee to the desert, all that may be meant is that 
he was old enough to be a father; at a hundred and 
twenty, the age given him at death, he would be old 
enough to be a great-grandfather. The forty years in 
the wilderness was the time needed to let a generation 
die out and a new and more virile brood come to 
maturity. 

Further, in the copying of manuscripts, the things 
least likely to come down correctly are numerals. This 
is partly due to a clumsy system of notation. Our three 
witnesses, the Massoretic Hebrew Text, the Septuagint, 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch, all to some extent dis¬ 
agree. This fact was unknown to Ussher, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Armagh, who in the early eighteenth 
century carried out a famous calculation of the age of 
the earth. He based himself, of course, on the only text 
he knew, the Massoretic, and his results were accepted 
by Catholics and Protestants alike. He did the job as 
well as it could be done — if the figures are correct, and 
if we know what was meant by them. Both ifs are now 
widely questioned. It might be helpful to take a pen 
and score out the date of Creation as 4004 b.c. It is 
not part of inspired Scripture and it exercises an undue 
influence on our imaginations. 

Lastly, these genealogies are not intended to be 
complete. St. Matthew compressed Our Lord’s an¬ 
cestry into three artificial divisions of fourteen genera¬ 
tions each; this kind of selectiveness was traditional 
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among the Jews. Besides that, some think that, parti¬ 
cularly in the oldest genealogies, the name of an 
individual stands for a nation or tribe, so that what we 
are given is the relationship of whole peoples expressed 
in terms of a line of descent. The long lifetimes assigned 
to those who lived before the Flood should not be taken 
as historical data in our modern sense. Unluckily, we 
do not know how such figures were understood in their 
own time. 

Even much nearer to the time of Moses himself we 
may be in difficulties. In Genesis xv. 13, for instance, 
God foretells to Abraham the sojourn of his descendants 
in Egypt, where they would be ‘ill used for four hun¬ 
dred years’. Now, it is very difficult to make out that 
the Israelites were in Egypt as long as four hundred 
years, and it was only in the latter part of their sojourn 
that they were oppressed. Further, the Septuagint gives 
the time as two hundred years. In either case, it is not 
clear whether the figure is meant to apply to the time 
in Egypt alone or to the whole period from Abraham 
to the Exodus, or even down to the conquest of 
Chanaan; it may cover all the events from the making 
of the prophecy to its fulfilment. This rough way of 
reckoning has to be allowed for in all attempts to decide 
what these numbers really mean, and so their relation¬ 
ship to the scientific measurement of time now at our 
disposal. 

When then we speak of the way archaeology has 
confirmed the Old Testament we need to be careful not 
to overclaim, above all not to claim that it has fitted 
the story into our modern ways of thinking. It is per¬ 
fectly true that, as each age of the past is brought to 
light, each section of the Old Testament story is found 
to fit into its own background, sometimes in astonish¬ 
ingly detailed ways. It is curious to reflect that up to a 
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aundred and fifty years ago, the Old Testament was 
Dur only evidence concerning those long vanished ages 
m which its story was placed. It alone spoke of the King 
}f Egypt as Pharaoh, which happens to be his correct 
title, and of the ruler of Assyria as the Great King, 
mother official title. In a general way, it is now con¬ 
firmed that the Old Testament belongs to the ages of 
which it writes, and suits the changing backgrounds to 
which it professes to belong. 

When, however, scientific precision in dating is 
sought, the results are not always what the rather loose 
statements in the Bible had suggested to a reading in 
terms of our modern preconceptions. The fact here is 
that we are still feeling our way between two un¬ 
certainties. On the one hand, the process of working 
out the dates of secular history is still incomplete; 
several revisions may be necessary before finality is 
reached. And on the other, we do not always know 
exactly what the Biblical writers intended to convey by 
certain expressions. 

Some idea of how dating is tackled may be of interest. 
Both Egypt and Babylonia kept astronomical records. 
On the basis of things like eclipses, the appearance of 
comets, the behaviour of Sirius, observations of the 
planets and so on, a good deal of astronomically accu¬ 
rate dating is possible, especially as regards Egypt. If 
then seals bearing the name of a given Pharaoh turn 
up in a certain archaeological stratum in Palestine, the 
deduction is that the site was inhabited during the reign 
of that Pharaoh and perhaps a little later. The other 
objects in that stratum are then carefully studied to see 
if they have any well-marked characteristics. Then, if 
objects showing the same characteristics turn up in 
other sites where there are no Egyptian remains, the 
assumption is that those sites were inhabited during the 
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same period. In this way, a system of cross-bearings can 
be laboriously built up. In recent times, special atten¬ 
tion has been given to ancient pottery; as regards the 
Roman era this has yielded reliable results, so that now 
an attempt is being made to date the earlier pottery 
remains all over the Bible lands. Progress has been made 
—but one of its first results has been to overthrow a 
good deal that until recently was regarded as certain. 
For instance, at one time Hammurabi the lawgiver was 
confidently dated as a contemporary of Abraham, 
whereas now it looks as if he should be placed a couple 
of centuries later. And even that may yet have to be 
revised. 

The biggest difficulties do not, rather oddly, concern 
Genesis so much as the lifetime of Moses himself. The 
period from the Exodus to the conquest of Chanaan 
is particularly difficult to pin down, whether within the 
scheme of ancient history generally accepted before this 
new pottery dating began to yield results, or within the 
tentative framework which those results now suggest. 
To start with, there are two possible dates for the 
Exodus, one in the fifteenth century b.c., the other in 
the thirteenth; the one harmonising better with the 
course of events, the other with the personalities of 
Egyptian history. Both dates have their warm partisans. 
Then, too, the fall of Jericho is difficult to harmonise 
with the archaeological evidence of Josue’s (Joshua’s} 
campaigns. According to the scheme until recently 
accepted, it was confidently dated at about 1400 b.c., 
whereas Josue’s campaigns were placed two hundred 
years later. Now, however, all this has again been upset 
so that at the moment no definite statement can be 
made. 


Chapter Four 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

I. THE BACKGROUND IN GENERAL 

Geography, they say, makes history, and though that 
is an overstatement it overstates a truth. Let us start 
with a map, one covering the central hub of the Old 
World land mass, the region that lies between the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates on one side, and the 
Nile Delta on the other. That is the arena of the story 
in Genesis, indeed in the whole Old Testament. Not 
until we come to St. Paul does our religion break out 
of that matrix. 

A quite astonishing proportion of this area is desert. 
Between the Trade Winds and the Anti-Trades there 
is a windless belt which at sea gives us the Doldrums, 
on land the two desert belts that girdle the earth. That 
in the Southern Hemisphere is easily traced, the 
Australian Desert, the Kalahari Desert, the desert of 
Patagonia. In the Northern Hemisphere, the deserts of 
Mexico and Arizona, the Sahara, the Bikaner Desert 
in India and the Chinese Desert lie just where one 
would expect them. But owing to the seas which thrust 
deep into its area, the Arabian Desert takes a north-east 
slant which runs with intermissions well up into 
Central Asia. 

This central Old World desert area is unique in being 
traversed by two great river systems, the Nile draining 
down from the great African lakes ahd the Abyssinian 
highlands, and the Tigris and Euphrates draining from 
the highlands of Armenia. Naturally the civilisations 
which grew up in these valleys were from the earliest 
times based on irrigation. Further, the three seas which 
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pierce into this desert area, the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, bring important regions 
within reach of a regular annual rainfall. 

The peculiar feature of life in these regions is the 
constant interaction of what the Arabs call the Desert 
and the Sown. For the Sown, modern archaeologists 
have invented a fresh term, the Fertile Crescent. The 
map shows what they mean, that sweep of land where 
all the names are crowded, that goes from the Euphrates 
valley via Syria, Phenicia and Palestine, till it is cut off 
from Egypt by a fairly narrow stretch of desert. 

The Desert, to take it first, is not simply uninhabit¬ 
able, nor for the most part intrinsically bad soil. Save 
for a few stretches of old sea bottom, where the actual 
soil is salt, much of it would be fit for cultivation if 
only there were water. Nor is the desert mostly sand, 
save near the sea; inland deserts are predominantly 
rock. Where the rock is soft, the region is hollowed 
out into water-courses by the action of the few days, 
or even hours, of rain that occur in most years, so that 
level stretches are few. Especially in these dry river 
beds there is a good deal of water underground, enough 
to nourish a characteristic desert vegetation, either 
specialised to hold water in hollow stems or leaves, or 
with enormous roots spread over the ground to drink 
the dew at night. In others, what might have been 
leaves have dried and hardened into thorns, notably the 
thorny scrub on which the camels pasture. In places 
the underground waters rise up in springs, or can be 
tapped by means of wells; where these are numerous 
the date palm grows and provides one of the chief foods 
of the desert dwellers. One of the descendants of Esau 
gets a special mention for his discovery of hot springs 
(xxxvi. 24). 

The life of the desert is based upon those springs 
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and wells, though there are regions where herbage 
sprouts after the brief rains. From early times the 
desert dwellers have excelled as breeders of animals, 
first the donkey, later the camel, and later still the horse. 
Special breeds of sheep and goats are also found. Owing 
to their wandering life, the nomads were much con¬ 
cerned with the art of getting from place to place, and 
as much as seamen studied the sky for this purpose. 
This, combined with their skill in breeding the neces¬ 
sary animals, led to their monopolising the land carry¬ 
ing-trade of antiquity. When the curtain goes up on 
history, the great land routes of Asia are already deeply 
rutted; one advance in archaeology has been to map 
out some of these ancient highways, and so to elucidate 
the story of the forty years wandering in the desert of 
Sinai, and also the advance of Josue upon Chanaan. The 
Ismaelite caravan to which Joseph was sold was typical 
of this aspect of desert life. 

To the dweller in the Fertile Crescent, the great 
surrounding sweep of untamed nature is not, as with 
us, the sea, but the desert. Here our own attitude to 
the sea may give us a clue. Both desert and sea stand 
for a tradition of heroism and hardihood, something 
rougher but more vital, which may break into the more 
comfortable cultures alongside, sometimes to destroy 
but also to revivify. All through the Bible, it is from 
the desert that this kind of revivification comes; indeed, 
this continues on into Christian history, for it was in 
the desert that monasticism was born. To the desert 
most of the great spiritual leaders of the Old Testament 
at some time retire, and it is there that they come face 
to face with God. With Moses, it took a seeming 
accident to drive him there; but he became an outstand¬ 
ing example of the part played by the desert in mould¬ 
ing a great spiritual leader. 
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The Fertile Crescent, by contrast, was a region of 
cities and villages, scattered through well-watered 
country much broken by hill and mountain, though 
boasting considerable stretches of plain. The inhabi¬ 
tants grew wheat and barley, cultivated the vine, and 
in the hotter lowlands the palm tree—palms do not 
grow at the height of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, by the 
way, a fact overlooked by decorators of Christmas cribs. 
A number of fruit trees are also grown, fig, apricot, 
peach, apples more rarely, oranges in parts, while every¬ 
where the olive gives the people one of their staple foods 
and also a supply of oil. Dried fruits, raisins, figs, olives 
and dates are characteristic of the country, and are 
usually dried spread out on the flat roofs of the houses. 
Bee-keeping is quite modern; in ancient times all honey 
seems to have been wild honey. But unfermented grape 
juice was and is boiled to make a honey-like spread. 
Sheep, goats and cattle are kept for milk and meat; 
curd cheeses, a kind of white butter, and the sour milk 
still widely used in the Balkans, Russia and Western 
Asia are also staples of diet. But bread is the funda¬ 
mental food. 

In ancient times this region had a much better rain¬ 
fall than it has now, because it was richly forested. 
Deforestation has become one of the gravest problems 
of the whole area, for it has led to denudation—the 
washing away of the soil in the rainy season—and to a 
lessening of the actual amount of rainfall. Within the 
last fifty years or so, the rainfall has improved with 
attention to tree planting, and to the preservation of 
young plantations from goats. From earliest times, 
terracing has been used to prevent the soil from being 
swept away. The stones which lie thick over the surface 
of the ground are a source of manure; the rain washes 
out valuable chemical substances which renew the soil. 
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Hence though stones are collected into walls to get 
them out of the way, it is good husbandry, and not 
Oriental laziness, to refrain from removing them 
altogether. 

There are mentions in the Bible of woods which have 
long since disappeared, not only the famous cedar 
forests of the Lebanon, now reduced to a few patches, 
but to oak forests in Palestine itself. The Carmel range 
was forest, and so was much of the central hill country. 
In Abraham’s day, the Judaean plateau, now so bleakly 
barren, was in all probability thickly wooded, with the 
great rock on Mount Moriah towering above the trees. 
This ‘land of Clear Vision’ (xxii. 2), as the Vulgate trans¬ 
lates it, was a natural sanctuary; to this Abraham was 
sent for the sacrifice of Isaac, and here in later times 
Solomon built his temple. 

The cultures which developed in these distinct but 
interrelated areas differed widely in their religions. The 
agricultural peoples of the Fertile Crescent tended to 
polytheism, since the forces of nature presented them¬ 
selves with an almost bewildering richness. Also, when 
one city-state conquered another, the god of the con¬ 
quered people was usually given a seat with, but under, 
the god of the conquerors. Political unification thus led 
to the gradual building up of a pantheon, made up of 
deities who had begun as city or even village gods. 

Nor was this their only degeneration. Peoples en¬ 
gaged in agriculture are naturally interested in fertility, 
and look to their gods to foster an increase in crops and 
herds. But they have an unfortunate tendency to 
develop rites, of a more or less magical character, 
intended to help nature, or at least to hint pretty plainly 
what they expect of her. Hence the appearance of 
religious prostitution, so characteristic of this region, 
and of other foul immoralities. Human sacrifice too 
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seems to have been in part a fertility rite. When the 
Bible talks about ‘the abominations of the heathen’ it is 
merely stating a fact. It was the lands of those who had 
sunk lowest into this morass that were promised to 
Abraham: ‘The wickedness of the Amorites has not 
yet reached its full term’ (xv. 16). They were given a 
long tether before Josue fell upon them, and bred 
trouble for the future by failing to exterminate them. 
The archaeologists seem to think that no population 
has ever so completely forfeited the right to live. 

By contrast, the pastoral nomads had retained much 
better moral standards, and with them a purer type of 
belief. What one therefore gets, as the background of 
history, is a constant tension between the two types of 
culture; the one poorer in material resources, yet far 
higher in morals and religion; the other immensely 
more inventive in material matters, but tending to 
moral degeneracy. While the two cultures influenced 
each other, they were, and are, more liable to clash than 
to mix. From the story of Cain and Abel onwards, 
Genesis reflects this tension, and its sympathies are 
with the pastoral nomads. 

One noteworthy fact about Moses is that he identified 
himself so wholeheartedly with the outlook of the 
Desert. This was not through lack of acquaintance with 
the Sown—he had been brought up at the Egyptian 
court. It was, or became, a deep personal choice. Even 
if his retreat into the desert began in a piece of youthful 
heroics followed by loss of nerve, it did not end there, 
but became a choice that stood the test of time. Where 
other Israelites hankered after the fleshpots of Egypt, 
not to mention the easy-going moral standards of 
paganism, Moses identified himself with the ideals of 
the Desert against the Sown. 

Now, all this reflects a real fact about the early stages 
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f human culture, that the pastoral peoples retained the 
•rimitive religion of the race better than those who 
/orked the soil. It used to be thought that one culture 
ollowed the other in time; now it appears that they 
fere parallel developments, conditioned in part by 
.ifferent environments. Probably in early times there 
fas greater fluidity than there is now; nomads took to 
griculture and agriculturists to nomadism more freely 
han they do to-day. All the Semites had some tradition 
f nomadism, so that Abraham, when he left the city- 
ivilisation of Ur, was in some degree reverting to type. 
Ind later the process was reversed when his descen- 
.ants settled in Chanaan. Isaac indeed in Gerara (xxvi. 
T) began to grow crops without abandoning nomadism. 

In view of certain modern theories, it is well to realise 
hat a purely ‘economic’ explanation does not account 
or the facts. Of course, each type of culture had its 
>wn economic basis, including, in the case of the 
Lomads, very considerable raiding into the cultivated 
ands. But it is not in the least true that the materially 
>enurious looked with envy on the richer. What we 
hould call the ‘lower’ culture had a hearty contempt 
or the ‘higher’, considering that its moral inferiority 
nade it a lawful prey. The raid on the threshing floors 
.t harvest time has been an immemorial institution in 
he Near East, save when the Fertile Crescent enjoyed 
. government strong enough to ward it off. To the 
aiders, it was merely taking a tribute from those whose 
oftness forfeited all serious respect. The nomads de- 
initely prefer, on idealistic grounds, the hardihood and 
reedom of their own way of life. 

The period of the Patriarchs was an age of great 
acial migrations. There were already Semites in 
Chanaan, and more were coming: Abraham and his 
: amily formed part of a great wave of Semitic migrants 
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in search of a settlement. Some of the names given i; 
the Bible are also found on inscriptions. The Amurri 
or Amorites were much more important cultural! 
than their Bible mention might lead one to suspect— 
typical example of the Biblical scale of values, whicJ 
attaches so little importance to mere political power 
Besides the Semites—Hevites, Perizites and so on— 
the Hittites or Hethites were already coming dowj 
from Asia Miner. It was from a Hethite that Abrahan 
purchased the cave in which he buried his wife; th 
accounts of Esau’s marriages reflect something of th 
racial confusion of the times (xxvi. 34, xxviii. 9 ant 
xxxvi. 2-3). He began by taking two ‘daughters of th' 
land’, two Hethites or a Hethite and a Hivite, ant 
when that was unpopular with his parents he tried t< 
improve matters by taking an Ismaelite cousin, t< 
balance Jacob’s departure in search of a cousin to wee 
in Haran. 

There are indications that Abraham and his descen 
dants were looked on by others as members of som< 
larger group, to which various names are given. ‘M; 
fathers were wanderers hunted to and fro in Syria’, th! 
Israelite was to protest ritually when he made his offer 
ing of firstfruits (Deut. xxvi. 5). The Hebrew wore 
here is Aramaean , a descendant of Aram, one of th< 
sons of Sem (Gen. x. 22). A more restricted term wa: 
‘Hebrew’—‘word came by one of those who hac 
escaped, to the Hebrew chieftain Abram’—as if tha 
was how he was classified by his neighbours (xiv. 13) 
And Joseph, explaining himself to Pharaoh’s chie 
cup-bearer, says: ‘It was treachery brought me here 
when I left the land of the Hebrews” (xl. 15), as i 
that would ‘place’ him. The name comes from Heber 
mentioned in the geneaology between Sem and th< 
immediate forebears of Abraham (xi. 13-16). A peoph 
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called the Habiru are mentioned on the monuments; 
tempting as it is to identify them with the Hebrews, 
the initial consonant is not quite right, and it is better 
to be cautious. In later times, ‘Hebrew’ was narrowed 
to mean a descendant of Israel (Jacob), but in these 
early days it was a wider generic label. 

And already creeping in were the people who ulti¬ 
mately gave the Promised Land its name; Palestine 
means the land of the Philistines. They are first heard 
of as the Sea Peoples who descended on Egypt and 
were beaten off* with difficulty. The Hebrew tradition 
that they came from Caphtor (Crete and other Medi¬ 
terranean islands) has been substantiated (Amos ix. 7). 
Later, they settled near the sea at the southern end of 
Chanaan, presumably on a small scale at first, though 
some centuries later we find them dominating the 
Israelites in the hill country. In the time of Abraham 
they are mentioned casually as having a ‘king’ after 
the fashion of other tiny city-states. An ancient city had 
to be small enough for its male inhabitants to line the 
walls in case of attack. 


II. ABRAHAM 

Ever since the excavation of Abraham’s native city, 
Ur of the Chaldees, the age of the Patriarchs has gained 
steadily in historic clarity. Ur, well placed on the lower 
Euphrates, was the centre of a high civilisation, its 
people especially worshipping the moon. But though 
polytheism was by then well developed, the Semites 
still recognised one deity as God in a rather different 
sense from the rest. To this supreme deity they all gave 
the same name Elyon, a name used only once in the 
Old Testament. Melchisedech, king of Salem, to whom 
Abraham paid tithes, was a priest of Elyon, which is 
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well translated ‘the most high God’ (xiv. 18-19). 

In order to appreciate Abraham’s response to his 
call we need to know something of what he left. The 
nineteenth century picture of him as ‘a Bedouin sheikh’ 
will not do. The culture of Ur was largely the work, 
not of Semites, but of the Sumerians whom we men¬ 
tioned before (p. 70, footnote). And it has now been 
shown that the houses they provided for modest middle- 
class families were far more comfortable and capacious 
than those of—say—Babylon centuries later. These 
houses at Ur were of two stories. Downstairs what we 
should call the public rooms opened on a courtyard, 
while a solid inside staircase led to an upper floor, 
where the rooms opened on a balcony supported by 
posts in the courtyard below. They had excellent 
drainage, including a type of‘inside san.’, and altogether 
were airy, healthy and comfortable to a degree not at 
all common in ancient cities. These details help us to 
understand St. Paul’s emphasis in Hebrews xi. 8-10: 
it was no small thing to abandon the comforts of Ur 
and become instead a dweller in tents. ‘For he looked 
for a city that hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.’ 

The coastal region, to which Abraham moved in two 
stages, waiting at Haran till the death of his father, 
was always a highway between the Nile and the 
Euphrates; the history of Israel, caught between war¬ 
ring empires, is largely conditioned by the fact. Owing 
to this ‘bridge’ position, the whole region was much 
influenced from both directions. In the time of Abra¬ 
ham, it was under the military domination of Egypt. 
It is true that the king of Sennaar—Shinar, Babylonia 
—was in a position to exact tribute from the cities in 
the Jordan valley and to send an expedition against 
them if they withheld it (Gen. xiv). But this was mere 
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raiding, while the Egyptian hold was a serious military 
occupation based on a number of fortresses. 

And yet, in spite of the Egyptian military occupation, 
the predominant cultural influence was Babylonian. It 
is a ‘period’ touch that it should be Babylonian money 
that Abraham weighed out to purchase the double 
cave (xxiii. 9 — A.V. cave of Machpelah) from the 
children of Heth, or Hittites. Precious metals, in the 
form of bars, rings and ingots had long been used for 
trade in standardised weights; and it was Babylonia 
that determined the weight of the side or shekel, 
‘current money’ in all neighbouring lands (xxiii. 16). 
Coinage was still in the far future; the first minted 
money comes from Lydia in the sixth century b.c., 
whereas Abraham lived in either the nineteenth or the 
seventeenth century before Christ. In this transaction 
the poor old man was sadly cheated, for in his grief at 
his wife’s death he had not the spirit to bargain. 
Ephron’s ‘What is such a price between me and thee?’ 
(verse 15) is just the common Oriental way of intro¬ 
ducing an exorbitant demand which the seller expects 
will be beaten down. It is matter for reflection that 
Abraham died possessing no foot of the Promised Land 
save a burial ground. 

But far more important than details of this order was 
the influence of Babylonian law, or custom. One of the 
most remarkable discoveries of modern times was, first, 
the discovery of Hammurabi’s code (see p. 35), and 
then the discovery that Abraham acted on some of its 
provisions. At one time Hammurabi was confidently 
identified with the Amraphel King of Sennaar (Shinar), 
who sent his subject kings to punish the rebellious 
cities of the Jordan Plain (xiv. 1); but more recent work 
has thrown doubt on this and places Hammurabi a 
couple of centuries later. But as Hammurabi merely 
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worked up the customs already prevalent, the difference 
is not important. Whether in the form of custom or of 
law, Abraham follows the Babylonian usage, which, 
to take a small example, would have made a slave born 
in his house his heir in default of a son of his own (xv. 3). 

The most striking instance is, however, the story of 
Agar (Hagar) and Ismael. This whole affair, so odd in 
our eyes, has been shown to be in careful conformity 
with the provisions of Hammurabi’s code, or with the 
customary usages in which the code was rooted. 

Babylonian marriage practice was normally mono¬ 
gamy. But if a wife had no child, it was praiseworthy in 
her to offer her husband one of her slave-girls. The 
initiative lay with the wife; the husband had no right 
to force the arrangement upon her; her choice had to 
be entirely free. Such a slave-woman, freely presented 
by the wife to the husband, became a freewoman if she 
bore a son, so long as she and her offspring continued 
respectful to her former mistress. But if she or the child 
forgot themselves and failed in respect, she reverted to 
the status of slave, and her mistress had the right to do 
as she liked with her. Poor helpless Abraham, when 
the row blew up between the two women, could only 
say, ‘Is she not in thy power, thy own maidservant? Do 
what thou wilt with her’ (xvi. 6). Such was the law, or 
custom more inexorable than law. It is possible that he 
a little overstepped his legal or customary rights in 
sending Agar away as a solution of the domestic ten¬ 
sion. It is clear that Abraham dearly loved Ismael his 
firstborn. 

If anyone wants a moral, there is one that Moses 
seems to suggest on more than one occasion: all playing 
tricks with morals ends by creating a hereditary enemy 
for the central line of descent. It looks rather as if 
Abraham and Sara, promised a son by God Himself, 
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(xv. 4.) were so excited that they tried to run ahead of 
God. At least Sara did, and her husband could not 
resist her. By thus taking matters into their own hands 
they merely provided the promised heir, Isaac and his 
descendants, with an ample supply of trouble. The 
same hint is made in the story of Esau; by antagonising 
his brother, Jacob laid up trouble for his own descen¬ 
dants, as Moses had reason to know, for he had to fight 
the Amalecites on his passage through the desert to 
Chanaan. The worst case of all is the daughters of Lot, 
whose infamy was the consequence of their father’s 
desire to make the best of both worlds. Though Lot 
retained decent standards himself, his daughters were 
infected by the environment in which he had himself 
placed them. The result was the nations of Moab and 
Ammon, a thorn in the side of Israel in later centuries. 


III. JACOB AND LABAN 

In the story of Jacob, we again encounter that giving 
of handmaids to the husband which we found in the case 
of Sara and Agar, though without the excuse of child¬ 
lessness, at least on the part of Lia (Leah); it looks as 
if morals had become looser, perhaps in the city more 
than among the tent-dwellers. But more recent dis¬ 
coveries have led to something yet more striking. 
Between the wars, great strides were made in excava¬ 
tions within Palestine itself, resulting in much new 
information about the patriarchal period. And this has 
shed fresh light on the queer story of Jacob and his 
father-in-law Laban. 

To fit that story into its background of custom, we 
have to supply one small detail not mentioned in 
Genesis: the situation clears up if we suppose that 
Laban had legally adopted Jacob at a time when he had 
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no son of his own; the sons mentioned in xxxi. i were 
born later. 

The custom then was this. If a man having no male 
heir adopted a son, that youth was under obligation 
to marry his adopted father’s daughters. There was no 
choice about it. Jacob hoped to be quit of the duty by 
marrying the more attractive younger daughter, Rachel; 
poor Lia was disfigured by one of those eye-diseases 
so common in the Near East (xxix. 17). But Laban 
played off on him the first of those tricks which were 
the poetic justice for his own trickery of Esau. On hard 
terms he had to earn the girl he wanted. The universal 
oriental custom, by which the husband unveils his bride 
only after the marriage ceremony, made it easy to palm 
off the wrong sister. 

The law also provided for cases in which a son might 
be born after the adoption had taken place. The heri¬ 
tage then had to be divided between the son by adoption 
and the son by birth, but the son by birth must be 
given the family gods, or teraphim. What exactly these 
‘household gods’ were is uncertain (xxxi. 19). Rather 
surprisingly, we hear of them as late as the time of 
David, whose wife, Michol, saved him from her father, 
Saul, by putting the teraph (singular of teraphim) in his 
bed (1 Kings—A.V. 1 Sam.—xix. 13). This story 
suggests an image big enough to look like a sleeping 
man. Rachel’s teraphim , however, were small enough to 
hide inside a camel saddle, such as the Bedouin still use 
as a seat in their tents. Perhaps it was not a very secure 
hiding place, since she took the precaution of keeping 
them covered with her skirt. Rachel was determined that 
her husband should be her father’s heir par excellence , 
hence her theft of the family gods. The story remains 
barbaric, but given contemporary custom its motives 
become intelligible. 
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The very remarkable thing is that this whole body 
of custom had disappeared, with the culture to which 
it belonged, by the age of Moses. He is telling stories 
as far removed from him as the Wars of the Roses from 
ourselves. Imagine someone now writing a story that 
had come down in his family from the fifteenth century, 
yet who lacked special knowledge of the social back¬ 
ground of that century. He would almost certainly 
adapt it, however unconsciously, to his own familiar 
world. Above all, he would be unlikely to leave the 
motives unexplained while he related the merely ex¬ 
ternal facts, for the credibility of a story depends largely 
on whether we can accept the motives. 

It is a well-known fact that where stories are trans¬ 
mitted over a long period, this adjustment to later 
circumstances normally takes place. In the Middle 
Ages, for instance, hagiographers were often puzzled 
by details in the lives of the Celtic saints, and coped 
with the difficulty by trying to adjust them to their 
own social background. Genesis is unique in not 
attempting anything of the kind. The fact that Moses 
reproduced stories which were as unintelligible to him 
as to us, but which we now know fitted neatly into a 
background forgotten in his own days, tells us some¬ 
thing very important about Moses—the degree of his 
respect for his sources. It also hints pretty plainly that 
some at least of these sources were written, not oral, 
otherwise the adaptation might have taken place before 
his time. For such tales to have been correctly trans¬ 
mitted for four hundred years is surprising enough. 
But transmission to the ninth century b.c., as some 
theorists ask us to believe, would really require a 
miracle—a not unamusing result, since one object of 
such theories is to cut out all trace of the miraculous. 
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IV. MOSES’ SOURCES 

The question of Moses’ sources is thus opened before 
us. That the descendants of Jacob should have pre¬ 
served stories of their ancestors during their sojourn 
in Egypt is nothing out of the way. And one would 
expect such stories to come down in more than one 
form, as different tribes might have had different ver¬ 
sions of the same event. In working from oral tradition, 
Moses would in all probability have at times to choose 
between rival accounts, or to draw on two accounts to 
supplement each other. 

There is, however, no necessity to limit him to oral 
tradition, and as we have seen the story of Jacob and 
Laban becomes more intelligible if we take written 
sources into consideration. The existence of such family 
documents is well within the bounds of probability, but 
the precise form they would take is a matter of con¬ 
troversy. In view, however, of the Babylonian origin 
of the Hebrews, the use of clay tablets has something 
to be said for it. These would be durable and portable, 
easy to carry about and less liable to wear and tear than 
Egyptian papyrus sheets. Such a written version of the 
story of Laban would make it easier to understand how 
the motives come to be left so obscure. When people 
are writing of their own times, they are apt to leave out 
the things posterity is most likely to want to know; they 
take for granted that the social framework with which 
they are familiar will always be too obvious to need 
explanation. 

An almost more interesting example is a part of 
Genesis which some think is the oldest written passage 
of the Bible, that fourteenth chapter in which we have 
the story of the Babylonian punitive raid on the Cities 
of the Plain, and Abraham’s rescue of his nephew, Lot. 
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The language is antiquated, and the general opinion 
seems to be that this chapter dates, not from the days 
of Moses, but from those of Abraham. 

When we look at the story, we can see that there 
were good reasons why Abraham might want a careful 
record made. He had some sort of hereditary loyalty 
to Babylonia, and also cause to fear reprisals for his 
act. He therefore makes it clear that he was actuated 
by family affection, not by greed; hence his refusal of 
any share in the loot. Even more important, he makes 
a religious appeal; he stresses the fact that the priest 
of Elyon, the highest God of all the Semites, had blessed 
him and accepted his tithes. To us, of course, this is 
one of the places where the Divine light suddenly shines 
through the apparently secular story. But its simple 
human meaning may be that Abraham was covering 
himself against any charge of disloyalty. His fear of 
reprisals may be read between the lines of xv. 1, where 
God appears to him with the reassurance, ‘I am here 
to protect thee; thy reward shall be great indeed.’ No 
need to worry about the anger of Sennaar, or to regret 
the spoils left to the King of Sodom. His instant 
acceptance of this reassurance is a heroic act of faith, 
apt to be obscured from us by the chapter division. 


V. JOSEPH AND EGYPT 

At one point in Genesis we are given a list of 
Abraham’s wealth: ‘Sheep, oxen, and asses, men and 
maid-servants, of she-asses too and camels’—the last 
still fairly recently domesticated and so perhaps suited 
to be a royal gift (xii. 16). But there is no mention of the 
horse. For that we have to wait till one of the latest 
chapters (xlvii), where we read how Joseph, during the 
famine in Egypt, gave bread in exchange for horses. 
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Thus casually are we introduced to one of the great 
revolutions of history. 

The coming of the horse to Western Asia was as 
epoch-making as the invention of the internal com¬ 
bustion engine which made possible the aeroplane and 
the tank. It altered the whole character of warfare, and 
with it of empire-making. Long before Abraham, the 
powerful states on the Euphrates and the Nile had made 
military expeditions into neighbouring lands. The 
Sumerians moreover had established themselves in the 
Euphrates valley by reason of a military organisation 
far ahead of that of contemporary peoples; what is 
called ‘the Standard of Ur’ depicts among other things 
their donkey-drawn war chariots. But it was the horse 
that made the chariot really formidable. And it was the 
horse that enabled the great riverine empires to strike 
at each other. A new phase begins when the armies of 
Egypt and Babylon become able to meet, and also able 
to organise their occupation of a conquered territory. 
Gone for ever are the days when conquest meant no 
more than an incursion and the imposition of a tribute, 
which native kinglets were left to collect in their own 
fashion. Empire in a new sense begins. 

All through the Old Testament we find this associa¬ 
tion of the horse with war. The Messias was to come 
riding on an ass as a sign that he came in peace, as the 
final words of the prophecy make clear: ‘Chariots of 
thine, Ephraim, horses of thine, Jerusalem, shall be done 
away, bow of the warrior be unstrung; peace this king 
shall impose on the world, reigning from sea to sea, 
from Euphrates to the world’s end’ (Zach. ix. io). 

This introduction and exploitation of the horse—its 
original home was Central Asia—was largely the work 
of a Semitic dynasty, known as the Shepherd Kings or 
Hyksos, who overturned a weak Egyptian dynasty 
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about the year 1788 b.c., and for about two hundred 
years ruled in the Nile delta. The career of Joseph is 
by common consent assigned to this period. 

It was by no means the first Egyptian encounter 
with the Semites. For a couple of centuries beforehand 
these migrants had been pressing against the frontiers, 
and there may well have been a certain infiltration 
before the actual conquest. Joseph may have served 
either one of the last native Pharaohs or one of the first 
of the Hyksos dynasty; there is no evidence to decide. 
For the Hyksos adopted the court customs of the Egypt¬ 
ians, possibly in the hope of gaining their good will. 

If so, they failed. As the Bible tells us (Gen. xlvi. 34): 
‘The Egyptians hold all shepherd-folk (what we should 
call pastoral nomads) in abhorrence’, a statement fully 
borne out from Egyptian sources. This abhorrence had 
not prevented considerable hospitality to nomad fami¬ 
lies, which were admitted under careful supervision to 
buy corn. But this intercourse did nothing to lessen the 
horror at a Semitic conquest. The Flyksos failed 
entirely to soften this feeling, and when they were 
thrust out, about 1600 b.c., by a rising under a native 
Pharaoh, every attempt was made to blot out the 
memory of a humiliating episode. The Hyksos in¬ 
scriptions, if any, were defaced. It is thus no use hoping 
some day to find an inscription mentioning the great 
Zaphenath-Paneah (xli. 45, A.V., where the Vulgate 
translates Joseph’s Egyptian name as ‘Saviour of the 
World’). The grand vizier whom the Bible presents as 
doing such distinguished work during the famine may 
even have gained extra hatred from the way he exploited 
the opportunity to consolidate the control of the central 
government over local authorities (xlvii. 20). And, of 
course, if a Hebrew had played a leading part in such 
a consolidation, it might have helped to increase resent- 
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ment at the foreign occupation; even under native 
dynasties there could be friction between the Pharaoh 
and the local nobles. Certainly no record of such a 
foreign achievement would be allowed to remain. All 
that is left to testify to the Hyksos occupation is the 
walled enclosures they built to shelter their war chariots, 
enclosures found not only in the Nile delta but in Syria 
and Palestine. The native reaction under a Pharaoh 
who ‘knew nothing of Joseph’ (Exod. i. 8), is the 
background of the Exodus. 

The minute accuracy of the Egyptian setting of the 
story has often been remarked. Joseph is given his 
correct titles as grand vizier and master of the granaries, 
and also for the position he held in Putiphar’s house¬ 
hold. The titles of the chief cupbearer and chief pastry¬ 
cook are also correct—very responsible officials, these, 
since it lay in their power to poison the Pharaoh; it 
was probably some such palace scare that landed them 
in prison. The importance attached to dreams by the 
Egyptians is well known, also the comparative fre¬ 
quency of famines, some of which lasted seven years. 
Pharaoh’s birthday was celebrated by feasting, and may 
have been an occasion for the release of prisoners. 
Shaving before entering the royal presence was de 
rigueur , and of course clean clothes. The gifts made by 
Pharaoh to Joseph on his appointment are also tradi¬ 
tional, while the command to do him reverence is 
actually an Egyptian phrase which has sometimes 
puzzled translators: the people were to prostrate them¬ 
selves when Joseph passed much as the Japanese did 
to their Shoguns. A hundred and ten years is the Egyp¬ 
tian ideal length of life for a good man. And after his 
death Joseph was mummified—enbalmed—as was his 
father, Jacob. His work in collecting horses has already 
been mentioned as a ‘period’ touch. 
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But the human interest of the story is not to be 
accounted for by its meticulously accurate historical 
background. The tale is a little masterpiece of sheer 
story-telling, taking up some of the most appealing 
human themes — the triumph of the younger brother 
over his elders, deliverance from undeserved adversity, 
virtue triumphant after trials and magnanimous in its 
triumph. One need know nothing of the general move¬ 
ment of history in order to enter into the poignancy of 
certain episodes: ‘Grievously his feet had been galled 
in the stocks,’ commented a psalmist, ‘till the iron 
pierced his very soul’ (Ps. civ—A.V. cv.—18). 

But beyond the human poignancy is the whole 
spiritual meaning. The story of Joseph, like the sacrifice 
of Isaac, is one of those which foreshadow the sufferings 
of the Promised Redeemer, His going down into death 
and the triumph of His Resurrection. Before the com¬ 
ing of Christ this bearing was, naturally enough, not 
evident to the Jews, who saw in the story chiefly the 
providential role of Joseph in preserving their whole 
nation: ‘He (God) had sent an envoy to prepare the 
way for them’, says the same Psalm (verse 17), skipping 
over the part played by the jealous brothers and attri¬ 
buting all, Hebrew fashion, direct to God. And indeed 
this habit of looking beyond secondary causes to the 
Divine purpose moving in the background is one of 
the great insights of the old Testament. To this, 
Christians have added their own insight: it can hardly 
be an accident that the only other Joseph of importance 
in religious history also went down into Egypt, and 
was again a providentially designated protector, this 
time of the Promised Seed in person. 


Chapter Five 

THE QUESTION OF EDIFICATION 

To borrow a useful French phrase, the Bible is not a 
book for young girls. Nor are the immature alone in 
finding certain elements troubling. It could be allowed 
that in a barbaric age men used coarse phrases and 
committed savage deeds; but in this case the record 
comes to us under the aegis of Divine inspiration. How 
can this be? 

Let us begin by analysing the things that put us off. 
In addition to occasional coarseness, there are passages 
of sheer boredom. The genealogies in Genesis and else¬ 
where, the details of the settlement in Chanaan, the 
sacrificial regulations in Leviticus, all these offer little 
pasture to the soul. But that is only the fringe. Some 
stories in the Bible are not merely barbaric; they are 
morally shocking even by barbarian standards. And in 
places there is a failure to condemn wrongdoing; not 
only polygamy but lying is indulged in by Abraham 
himself. And there is the tricky character of Jacob. 

As to the boredom, let us begin by frankly owning 
that there is a fair amount in the Bible which does not 
directly feed our souls. And the fact that these boring 
passages are often of value to the learned is not a com¬ 
plete answer. Still, part of the answer lies just there. 
The sacrifices are necessary if we are to have a full 
doctrine both of the Atonement and of the Mass; and 
the fact that such a full doctrine has an obscurely rich 
background does, in unexpected ways, vivify even the 
catechism treatment of these great themes. As to the 
genealogies, without them Our Lord could not fully 
make out His title as heir of ‘all that the prophets have 
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spoken’. It is important that He should be able to pro¬ 
duce credentials not only as the Son of David but as 
the Seed of Abraham, and ultimately the Seed promised 
to Eve immediately after the Fall. 

The human side of the difficulty is best met by a 
little Protestant story. There was once a devout business 
man who was much distressed because a friend of his 
had given up the practice of religion and appeared to 
be drifting into unbelief. After some deliberation, he 
invited this friend to accompany him to church one 
Sunday, and in secret prayed earnestly that the Scrip¬ 
ture reading might be of a kind to touch his heart. To 
his deep disappointment, it was the second genealogy 
in Genesis. And even the story of Henoch embedded 
in it—surely the most exquisite short biography ever 
penned—did not alter the feeling of dejection with 
which he returned home. 

Meantime the friend too went to his home—and he 
could not get that passage out of his mind. The words 
‘and he died—and he died—and he died’ rang through 
his head like a refrain. At last he got up, hunted out his 
long-neglected Bible, re-read the chapter, then sat by 
the fire while his whole life passed in mental review. 
In the truer perspective brought by the thought of 
death, he saw it in a new way. The result was a thorough 
reformation of life. The Holy Ghost, by means of this 
unpromising passage, had preached him a most effective 
mission. There is probably hardly a passage in the 
Bible which has not at some time or other been of use 
to a soul. 

As regards the occasional Bible stories which are 
really morally shocking, the point was once admirably 
seized by a Salvation Army worker, a simple woman 
of ordinary elementary education, who was the only 
spokesman for God in the foul slum where she lived. 
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A certain man there was a particularly sharp thorn in 
her side, so that when he was whisked off to prison she 
was grateful for the respite. One day, however, she was 
called out by an uproar in the street. The man was out 
of jail, where he had occupied his time in reading the 
Bible provided in his cell, and had come out primed 
with these startling stories. Shouting and gesticulating, 
he accused Sister of being a cheat; she had said the 
Bible was the Book of God, and this was the sort of 
thing it contained. Sister faced him. ‘The Bible is the 
book of life' y she said. ‘If God did not make clear to 
us what He had redeemed us from, how could we be 
grateful enough to Him for having redeemed us?’ 

Christianity, with its forerunner Judaism, is the one 
religion that goes to the bottom of the human situation 
in order to lift it up. Other religions either stay much 
nearer the surface, among things that are obviously 
attractive and inspiring; or else they go to the bottom 
and stay there, wallowing in the filth exactly as they 
find it. And this, be it remembered, had specially hap¬ 
pened among the nations surrounding Israel; any 
picture the Bible gives of them and their doings is part 
of its indictment of man. Only in the line of Divine 
revelation do we find a religion that frankly takes the 
world as it is and goes to the bottom, yet refuses to 
wallow there, indeed rather explodes. It blows the 
situation to bits, whether by justice or by mercy, 
cleaning it up and ultimately raising it up as well. 

That is one aspect of the Christian hope. Nobody 
is too low for God to be interested in him, or too de¬ 
based for the Divine justice and mercy to find him out. 
And if in the Old Testament the stress is on the Divine 
justice, God’s mercy loses much of its meaning if we 
do not see that His demands go down to the very roots 
of life. The Bible never just washes its hands of the 
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wicked, or urges the good to go aside and make a cosy 
little world incommoded by the neighbourhood of evil. 
It accepts the fact that those who would serve God will 
have to do so in a world largely engaged in rebelling 
against Him. 

For this reason, the ugly stories are in the literal 
sense edifying; they build us up. They lay a foundation 
in our hearts and minds, and on that foundation erect 
a building which has a real chance to endure. This, the 
original meaning of edification, is something of far 
greater value than the encouragement of the sheltered 
by stories that more or less unconsciously falsify the 
facts about the world in which we have to live. As the 
Salvation Army Sister said, the Bible is the book of life . 
It does not deal in fools’ paradises where ostriches 
piously bury their heads in sand. It deals with the real 
world, heartening us because it shows God in contact 
with its worst realities, yet always master of the situ¬ 
ation. And it never makes those actualities attractive. 
Their repellent ugliness is a service to edification in 
the true and profound meaning of the word. 

The element of barbarism which troubles some clears 
up a little if we ask ourselves how it would be if the 
Bible had a direct appeal only to a cultivated taste, like 
the best of the Greek myths. The result, surely, would 
be to leave huge sections of mankind in outer darkness, 
uncertain whether God had any interest in them or 
made any claims upon them. It is of immense value that 
the history of God’s central dealings with our race 
should make it clear that nobody is too backward or 
too savage or too unprepossessing to be of concern to 
Him. The Old Testament does leave this massive im¬ 
pression—that it is literally impossible for anyone to 
fall outside the circle of God’s interests, that He makes 
His demands upon all, is ready to enter into fellowship 
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with all, and that: His love and His judgments pass no 
one by. It is doubtful if this impression could be so 
strong and so definite without the barbaric background 
from which we may at first recoil. 

And go on recoiling. This is not a plea for wallowing 
in the ugly. It is part of the greatness of the Bible that 
it can thus exhibit the world in revolt against God 
without for a moment inviting us to lower our standards. 
The very shock, the very recoil, is a tribute to its genius. 
On the one side, it will not let us retire into the more 
agreeable aspects of human life and ignore the rest; on 
the other, it does not encourage in us the slightest im¬ 
pulse to make our home with the baser elements. Anyone 
who knows anything of the history of human religions 
knows something of the curious attractive power of the 
horrific which has dragged whole cultures down into 
awful abysses. The Old Testament is aware of the 
abysses, yet keeps the attractive power on the side of 
what is good and pure. 

One can go still deeper. A more tasteful account of 
human life would inevitably be more flattering to human 
nature. Part of the Bible’s greatness is that it never 
flatters. It can and does depict human goodness as it 
is depicted nowhere else—it is typical of the Biblical 
outlook that its only cynical estimate of human nature 
is put in the mouth of Satan: ‘Skin must suffer before 
skin grieves. Nothing a man owns, but he will part 
with it to keep his skin whole’ (Job ii. 4). That is no¬ 
where represented as the Divine estimate of man; 
indeed, it is at once rebutted by the actual behaviour 
of Job, who in the main justifies the Divine confidence 
in him. But while the Bible is never cynical, it is entirely 
open-eyed to human weakness and sin, even in people 
of whom one would hardly expect it. This gives us 
confidence. We can accept its more hopeful teaching 
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about man because it so plainly knows the worst about 
him. Its great characters tower up like rocky peaks 
above a morass of bestiality and weakness and even 
mere commonplaceness. By its very barbarism it 
strengthens hope; there is no situation in which men 
are out of touch with God or unable to respond to His 
whisper in their hearts. Truly the Father saw His 
prodigal a long way off and ran to meet him, heedless 
of the mire through which He must splash to welcome 
and lead him home. What at first seems repellent in 
the Old Testament leads us straight to the heart of God. 

Turning then to the more strictly moral difficulties— 
those who complain that the Bible does not always 
condemn certain wrong actions are apt to mean that it 
does not always openly moralise. It exhibits, without 
comment, what men really are, and for the most part 
leaves us to draw the moral ourselves. Jacob gets his 
birthright by a mean trick, and for the rest of his life 
is tricked by nearly everyone he meets, not only his 
father-in-law and his scallywag sons, but even his 
favourite wife. The only person who is not mean to 
him is his wronged brother, Esau—are we really meant 
to miss that touch? Once we are aware of it, the element 
of ‘poetic justice’ in the story becomes almost as tedious 
as flat-footed moral comment. 

Much the same stands to be said of Abraham’s lies. 
He was shamed by the generous conduct of Pharaoh 
and Abimelech, as Jacob was by Esau. In each case it 
is the generous pagan, or the man aside from the line 
of the Promised Seed, who puts the chosen servant of 
God to shame. That is hardly untrue to life, alas; even 
Christians, with far more light than the Patriarchs, have 
sometimes been found in similar case. 

It can, however, be allowed that the Old Testament 
has a less than Christian standard about lying, as also 
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about other things. It is the story of a Divine system 
of education in which God was content to take people 
where they were and work slowly forward from that. 
Here again we have a motive of hope: God does not 
throw people over because they cannot learn everything 
all at once. St. Ignatius Loyala in his old age told a 
story against himself—the story of the Moor whom he 
was tempted to kill to punish a slander on Our Lady. 
It happened very shortly after his conversion, and the 
moral of the story is that a man can be truly converted, 
orientated towards God, yet remain very ignorant of 
Divine things. The Old Testament is full of the same 
principle. God is content to be patient, teaching people 
what they can take in, making allowances, yet always 
leading them forward. 

Polygamy is one of the most striking instances of 
this Divine education. There is no direct command 
against it. Yet in the two instances where the Bible 
gives a full-length picture of a polygamous family— 
the sons of Jacob in Genesis and the sons of David 
in 2 Kings (A.V. 2 Sam.)—the picture is so hideous as 
to have all the force of moral comment. And as a matter 
of fact the Jews did by degrees outgrow polygamy, as 
the Divine education effected a gradual raising of their 
standards. When a child has a particular weakness of 
character, it is a mistake to attack that weakness direct, 
for that is liable to make the child self-conscious and 
discouraged. The wiser method is to direct training to 
the character as a whole, so that the particular weakness 
is by degrees outgrown or at least becomes more con¬ 
trollable. It is this wiser method which we find God 
using in His dealings with Israel. After their return 
from exile in Babylon we hear no more of polygamy, 
though their monogamy continued to be mitigated by 
divorce. 
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In many matters, it looks rather as if God required 
people to take the next step before them, as in the 
limitation of revenge. If a man knocks out another’s 
eye, you are not to take his life, you may only take his 
eye. The famous formula means, ‘Not more than an eye 
for an eye, not more than a tooth for a tooth.’ It is a 
brake backwards, not forwards. For the rabble with 
whom Moses had to deal; that was as much strain on 
their self-control as they could be expected to endure 
when their vengeful passions were aroused. So too 
with divorce, which Moses allowed ‘for the hardness 
of your hearts’. In dealing with His erring children, 
God with infinite condescension meets them just where 
they are, and leads them on with unfaltering patience. 
What they can give, that alone is asked of them. But 
it is most definitely asked. Neither going back nor 
standing still receive encouragement. 

Perhaps it is allowable to think that in some cases 
where the human author appears not to see the full evil 
of what he describes, the Divine Author, by inspiring 
him to sheer factual accuracy, indirectly passes a moral 
judgment clear enough for those with eyes to see. The 
moral comment is in the event. The universe is of such 
a kind as to react with hostility to breaches of the 
Divine law, whether those who break the law know that 
it is Divine or not. By this sheer factual accuracy of 
description, the Bible again and again suggests this 
hostile reaction without always putting it into words. 

It is characteristic of the Old Testament that, with 
all its frankness, it yet makes evil loathsome. There is 
no salacity, no prurience, not a word that could give 
evil any kind of fascination or magnetic power. When 
we are horrified, as in places we ought to be, we might 
reflect that our very horror is a tribute to the effective¬ 
ness of the writing. It never occurs to us to dismiss 
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the thing as excusable in a barbarian age. Instinctively, 
we take our stand on moral values common to the race. 

A little story may serve as a conclusion. A nun, now 
doing responsible work as a teacher of Scripture, once 
told the present writer how, as a schoolgirl of seventeen, 
she set to work and read the Bible from cover to cover. 
‘I got some shocks,’ said she, ‘but it was worth it.’ 
That’s the spirit. These difficulties, though real, are, 
after all, only occasional, a small price to pay for the 
way the Bible can enrich us; indeed, an essential 
element in its extraordinary enriching power. 


Chapter Six 

THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL VALUES 

The issues discussed in the last chapter are an essential 
clue in our approach to the religious and moral teaching 
of the Old Testament, not least in this its oldest book. 
A feeling of earliness hangs all over Genesis, though 
it is beginning to evaporate towards the end. What we 
have to lay to heart is that the Old Testament is the 
record of a course of education, almost a kind of ‘Boys’ 
Town’ story of reclamation. The interest lies, not in 
where people began, but in where they ended, and in 
the methods by which they were induced to end any¬ 
where worth talking about. 

For they were not easy material, the Chosen People, 
no soft clay in the hands of the Heavenly Potter, but 
an incredibly obstinate and self-willed race, with strong 
passions and a power of going headlong down their own 
way. ‘What way will serve with you, men of Ephraim? 
Juda, what way will serve? Ruth of yours is but momen¬ 
tary, fades like the early mist, like morning dew. What 
wonder I should send prophets first, to shape men to 
my will if they could, and then utter my sentence of 
ruin?’ (Osee—Hosea—vi. 4-5). 1 Such was God’s own 
description of the process of education. Nor was their 
environment any easier than their character. All that 
one used to hear about the Semites having ‘a genius 
for monotheism’ is pure nonsense. They had a genius 
for inventing Moloch and Astarte, and nearly cor- 

1 The Revised Version is here so dramatic that I cannot resist giving 
it as well: ‘O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall 
I do unto thee? For your goodness is as the morning cloud, and as the 
dew-that goeth early away. Therefore have I hewed them by the 
prophets; I have slain them by the words of my mouth.’ 
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rupted Europe as well as Asia with their filthiness. For 
His experiment in education—so to speak—God seems 
to have chosen the human race at one of its most diffi¬ 
cult points, not at its most favourable. People some¬ 
times wonder why He did not make His revelation to 
the highly gifted Ancient Greeks, and apparently the 
Chinese have the same wonder about their own most 
remarkable culture. There are many answers to that, 
but one important one is that if God had done anything 
of the kind it would have been too discouraging for the 
rest of us. It would have suggested that people had to 
be exceptionally intelligent before God could be 
bothered with them. As it is, we know what He can 
do in unfavourable circumstances; could anything be 
more cheering? 

In so far as we can descry any particular fitness in 
His choice of a Semitic people—since after all one 
would expect something to work on and not sheerly 
unfavourable factors—it appears to lie in the fact that 
the Semites had more sense of sin than is usual in the 
human race. This is something different from the more 
general awareness that things are somehow wrong with 
us. That vague feeling can be interpreted in more ways 
than one, as, for instance, in the Hindu and Buddhist 
sense that after all we do not really exist, and that evil 
is a matter of being taken in by an illusion. The Greeks 
tended to think of evil as primarily ignorance, to be 
put right by better information. Some peoples troubled 
remarkably little about the matter, usually when they 
lived in a comfortable climate with few natural catas¬ 
trophes beyond their power of control. The Semites are 
exceptional among the races of men in seeing so clearly 
that they had faults, and that these faults affected their 
relations with their divinities. The religious hymns of 
Babylonia have a penitential note not found in Egypt. 
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The question of where God’s pupils began has of 
course its own order of interest, and it specially con¬ 
cerns us in Genesis. We get some ugly glimpses of 
what religion had become in the world around; the 
tug-tug-tug of the Semitic debasement was always felt 
by the people among whom God had set His Name. 
But we also get a sense of a current, a thread of some¬ 
thing better, holding its own in spite of all that sought 
to taint or deflect it. But it is a very slender something. 
The Patriarchal religion is little more than the bare 
substructure on which God will later build. If we were 
to ask: what was the minimum God could look for in 
man in order to lead him by slow degrees to the 
Christian revelation? the answer would appear to be 
supplied by the book of Genesis. 

One is forcibly struck by the simplicity of the reli¬ 
gious outlook, and with it the accompanying simplicity 
of social organisation. It is a religion of the family, with 
no priesthood other than the head of the family; at the 
outside, if we bring Melchisedech into the picture, it 
can be a priesthood combined with the still very pater¬ 
nal kingship of a tiny city-state. In this respect, it is 
curiously close to what research has shown to be the 
religion of the most primitive savages, such as the 
Central African pygmies or the South-Eastern Austra¬ 
lians. These and similar groups elsewhere have no 
social organisation more complex than the family; they 
practice monogamy in marriage, and have only one 
God, who made the world, and to whom they make 
offerings of firstfruits. Whether they use any other 
form of sacrifice is disputed. 

The great difference is in the forward or backward 
look. To-day, four milleniums after Abraham, it is the 
most backward savages, those that have the least initiative 
and constructive power, whose outlook is of this order. 
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Their conservatism and inability to invent is one of the 
reasons for thinking that they have best preserved the 
primitive religion of man. But if that is so, that religion 
must at some time have been shared by peoples of another 
cast, able to move forward and to invent; and in Genesis 
perhaps we get a glimpse of the beginnings of this 
forward movement. In Abraham’s day, it took a certain 
power of initiative for a member of an already poly¬ 
theistic city culture to revert to traditions now becoming 
much obscured. Even Abraham’s father and brother 
had been idolaters (Josue xxiv. 2). The exact nature 
of his call is impossible to determine. But given the 
fact that it was the pastoral nomads who had best pre¬ 
served the primitive outlook, and that the Semites at 
this time were only partially and recently acclimatised 
to city life, it is possible that some traditions of a purer 
religious belief lingered on, associated with the simpler 
manner of living of a time now past; and it was these 
that God used as leverage when summoning the Father 
of the Faithful to his life’s task. At least, when God 
called Abraham (xii. 1) He apparently had no need to 
introduce Himself. He speaks as one already known. 
As previously pointed out, Elyon, the God worshipped 
by Melchisedek, was the name used by all the Semites 
for a deity who was God in a different and higher sense 
than the rest. 

This pure and simple religion, with valuable roots in 
the past, had depth and height but not breadth. To us, 
it is strangely poor in ideas. Even to a Jew of Ezechiel’s 
age it would have seemed a curiously restricted type of 
belief—no defined law, no temple or priesthood, no 
prescribed sacrifices, no national covenant. But of its 
strength there can be no doubt. There is in it a direct¬ 
ness in the contacts of God with man, without which 
all later theism tends to wither and desiccate. In Genesis 
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we can all return to the childhood of our race and drink 
afresh from the springs of the morning. 

There is one further difference from ‘the high gods 
of low races’, to borrow Andrew Lang’s expressive 
phrase. A difficulty that haunts savage religion is that 
the High God is inactive; much degeneration has come 
about because tribes found that the good, benevolent 
deity paid little attention to their requests, so that they 
turned aside to inferior beings, or even to magic. The 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, is an active 
God. He is not content simply to respond, He takes 
the initiative. And this of all others is the characterising 
feature of the Old Testament religion. ‘You have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you’, though uttered by 
Our Lord to His Apostles, might stand as a summary 
of the long process of training which found its con¬ 
summation in the coming of Christ. Man cannot help 
himself forward in religion by his own initiative; the 
best he can do is not to go back. If he is to advance, at 
all stages his hope lies in the initiative of God. 

Parallel to this simplicity of religious ideas is the 
inadequacy of all ideas on the after-life. Here we find 
in sharpest focus the extremely curious fact that the 
Chosen People had so much to do with Egypt, yet were 
so little affected by Egyptian ideas. In this as in minor 
matters they are found adhering to their Babylonian 
heritage. For where the Egyptians had a highly 
developed idea of the life after death—the Great Pyra¬ 
mids, the largest tombs in the world, were a thousand 
years old in the days of Moses—the Babylonian belief 
was unusually vague and halting. They knew that 
something survives death, but they conceived it as the 
shadowy counterpart of the human being, living an in¬ 
substantial life in an underworld for which the Hebrew 
name is Sheol. 
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Perhaps the strangest thing in the Old Testament 
is that the Jews should have been so slow in passing 
beyond this order of ideas, and that God seems to have 
given them almost no direct help in doing so. Sheol, as 
they conceived it, made no distinction between the good 
and the bad; the pious Hebrew did not look forward 
to reward for his virtue after death. The immortality 
most vivid in his thoughts was the sense that he in some 
sort lived in his posterity. A man survived in his 
descendants; to have worthy descendants was the re¬ 
ward he most greatly prized. Hence childlessness was 
a terrible calamity, carrying almost a moral stigma. A 
man who had sons could die in peace—be gathered to 
his fathers. This gathering to the fathers is sometimes 
spoken of as if it was conceived in literal terms as 
sharing their sepulchre; at others vaguer and more 
spiritual ideas seem to be in mind. Thus both Jacob 
and Joseph wished to be taken back to Chanaan to lie 
in the double cave (Machpelah) with Abraham; yet 
that same Jacob, confronted with evidence that Joseph 
had been devoured by wild beasts, says, ‘I will go down 
mourning to keep my son company in the grave* (Gen. 
xxxvii. 35), in the Hebrew, Sheol, the underworld. 
Evidently, then, Sheol was not identified with the 
literal tomb, however much importance was attached 
to the latter. 

At first sight this inadequacy seems an almost in¬ 
credible feature in a Divine system of education. We 
are so accustomed to think of morality as deriving its 
sanctions from what awaits us after death that it is 
exceedingly difficult to think ourselves back into this 
earlier frame of mind, and harder still to see that it 
offered any advantages even at this primitive stage. 
Part of the answer lies in the ideas current among the 
surrounding peoples. To-day, for instance, we rightly 
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acclaim the Egyptians for a measure of insight above 
most of their contemporaries. But for those contem¬ 
poraries, these insights were tangled up with grossly 
materialistic ideas, such as the importance attached to 
the preservation of the mummy. And while the Egypt¬ 
ians do not seem to have had exactly what we. should 
call a cultus of the dead, their manner of burial sug¬ 
gested that the next world was a replica of this, in which 
the dead would have similar needs, to be met by pro¬ 
viding them with the souls of the things they had used 
in this life. Those souls could be conveyed, apparently, 
by making pictures of the things, something as the 
Chinese burn paper models of houses and furniture for 
the benefit of the dead. Probably no one at that time 
could have benefited by what was true in the Egyptian 
insights without being set on a very wrong track by 
practices of this kind. A wealthy Egyptian, for instance, 
was thought of as needing dancing girls as well as food 
in the next world. As long as such ideas were backed 
by the prestige of a vigorous living civilisation, the less 
the people of God submitted to their influence the 
better. 

Further, elaborate burials inevitably made a deep 
distinction between the rich and the poor; to be too 
poor to afford the sort of burial that helped most in the 
next world was a very grave handicap. We have pathetic 
evidence of this in the little clumsy statuettes which 
poor people used to bury near a rich Egyptian.tomb, in 
hopes of gaining some benefit from the provision made 
for the wealthy. It is more likely that the common 
people wanted a share in the material benefits than that 
they were much affected by the idea of a moral judg¬ 
ment after death, such as is depicted in the copies of 
the Book of the Dead usually buried with a rich man 
in his well-furnished tomb. 
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Those Books of the Dead raise a further point. It is 
usual to assume that because the Egyptians had a high 
moral standard they must have acted up to that standard. 
I am not so sure. They certainly saw a connection 
between conduct in this life and the fate of the soul 
after death. But the way they tackled the matter sug¬ 
gests that a rich man could obtain expensive coaching 
in what to say to the judges of the underworld when 
questioned about his conduct in this world. In all the 
Books of the Dead he is told the right answers to give 
—but that hardly guarantees that he had acted as 
admirably as those answers imply. Doubtless there were 
good rich men in those days, but it is hard to believe 
that all rich men were as good as the literature buried 
with them at first sight suggests. 

There was thus a great need for an education in con¬ 
duct, open to rich and poor on equal terms, before 
human beings could be trusted with a richer conception 
of the life after death. For centuries, indeed, the effect 
of the Divine education recorded in the Old Testament 
was to throw the whole stress upon conduct in this life . 
And the sanctions to which appeal was made took the 
form of temporal prosperity or disaster. 

In any case, the saints of the Old Testament had 
nothing more inspiriting to look forward to than Limbo. 
They did not call it by that name, but in fits spiritual 
aspect their Sheol was just that—a state of separation 
from the presence of God rather than exactly a place 
of punishment. And those who had enjoyed real super¬ 
natural intercourse with God in this life naturally pro¬ 
tested, even bitterly, against death, for it would end the 
intimacy with God which had been their dearest joy 
on earth. This is the gist of certain passages in the 
Psalms. 

Now the remarkable thing is that, slowly and halt- 
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ingly, the experiences through which God led them 
spurred the Hebrews to probe more deeply into the 
matter. As the Exile in Babylon draws near, the spiritu¬ 
ally alert are finding it harder and harder to interpret 
all suffering in this world as a sign of the Divine dis¬ 
pleasure, and the Exile strengthened this insight. Even 
before it, though with its shadow already upon him, 
Isaias could compose the great poems of the Suffering 
Servant of Yahweh, while in the after centuries the 
author of Job attempts something like a complete study 
of the theme. 

Three things combined to push the Jews along this 
road: their strong grasp of moral issues, their joy in in¬ 
timacy with God, and lastly their growing awareness 
that the innocent might suffer and that their suffering 
held a meaning. Thus they became able to appreciate a 
new set of ideas: that there is a reward and a punishment 
after death; that ultimately this reward or punishment 
will concern, not the shadowy ‘soul’ alone but the whole 
human being, whose body will be given back to him 
in a resurrection; and that the reward would be an 
intensification of that communion with God of which 
they had had a foretaste on earth. The background of 
the whole process was just this intense value set on a 
vivid intimacy with God. The devout Jew did not 
simply wish to survive, he wished this intimacy to 
continue after death at least as vividly as before. 

This complex of ideas was a new thing in human 
thought. It has no real parallel in the history of religion 
elsewhere, though one may find occasional glints and 
flashes of insight. As a solid achievement it stands by 
itself. This was the goal to which God led His people 
through this policy of throwing for a time the whole 
stress upon the quality of their life in this world. It was 
here on earth that men must practise virtue and so come 
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into fellowship with God. Until men had learned thus 
to ‘walk’ with God—one of the most pregnant Old 
Testament concepticns—all further teaching on the 
after-life was withheld. 

One thing is worth noting. Though much was with¬ 
held, what was given was always true. It is perfectly 
true that the consequences of sin fall, not, as a rule, on 
the sinner but on the community of which he forms 
part, beginning with his own children. In this world, 
there is little obvious recoil upon the sinner himself, but 
the remote consequences of his act are always dis¬ 
astrous. No society has ever flouted the moral law and 
survived; one great lesson of history is the way societies 
die of a kind of auto-intoxication as the results of sin 
pile up. This aspect of truth is abundantly illustrated 
in the Old Testament. To be sure, in typical Hebrew 
fashion its writers ignore the secondary causes and 
attribute everything direct to God, whereas our modern 
fashion of thought would lead us to trace out the 
secondary causes and try to reduce them to a ‘law’ in 
the scientific sense, a description, that is, of what does 
happen rather than a statement of what should happen. 
As the society around us appears to be illustrating this 
principle of auto-intoxication on a large scale, it will do 
us no harm to look beyond the secondary causes to the 
First Cause, the primary source of all morality and of 
all life. 

The apparent success of the wicked was one of the 
goads used to set men thinking on these lines. But 
though one can trace out these various spurs we do not, 
in the Old Testament itself, reach any final goal of the 
process. There was further development ‘between the 
Testaments’, so to speak; yet even by the time of Our 
Lord, Jewish thought on the next world was still in 
many ways very confused. One important group, the 
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Sadducees, refused to accept the idea of a resurrection 
at all, and thought they had successfully disposed of it 
by the ‘chestnut’ they served up to Our Lord, the 
story of the seven brothers who in turn all married the 
same woman. Even those who believed in the resur¬ 
rection were not sure whether punishment after death 
was temporal or eternal, or whether pagans had a share 
in it, or exactly who benefited by prayers on their 
behalf. These and other points waited to be cleared up 
by Our Lord Himself. But when we trace the advance 
since the days of Abraham, we may well stand amazed 
at the distance covered. 

With morality one cannot in the same way speak of 
progress, because the stuff of morality is the same for 
all human beings-. Pharaoh and Abimelech knew as well 
as Abraham that it is wrong to take another man’s wife, 
and wrong to murder him in order to get the woman. 
Conscience may be blunted or overlaid, as with the 
daughters of Lot, but when it speaks it says the same 
things. Lot really knew he was playing with fire when 
he moved his encampment to Sodom. The fact that 
the Ten Commandments were not yet promulgated 
did not mean that they were not, in substance, every¬ 
where stamped upon the hearts of men. We can test 
this by a little thought and observation: anywhere in the 
world to-day anyone who kept those Commandments 
would be recognised as a good man. Under all its 
varieties, the human conception of goodness remains 
extraordinarily universal. 

In later times there was a marked gain in sensitive¬ 
ness and refinement of feeling; but that is not the same 
thing as a moral advance. Even when we come to 
Christianity, the really new things are not many, and 
some are a matter of new stress, as in the insistence on 
forgiveness if we would be forgiven. The Theological 
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Virtues, 1 Faith, Hope and Charity, are of course signs 
of our entry into the new order of life opened to us by 
our baptism. For the most part, however, the early 
Christians did not claim to offer the world a new code, 
but to practise the standards which their heathen 
neighbours merely acknowledged. There is a significant 
tale of a green youth who visited Seneca, full of awe 
for the great moralist, but was greeted with a snigger 
at the idea that anyone acted on such admirable senti¬ 
ments. The startling thing about the early Christians 
was that they acted out what the pagans regarded as, 
shall we say, a kind of poetic impossibility. But in the 
Roman Empire, the spread of the Faith was undoubt¬ 
edly helped because pagans did acknowledge the right 
things as right, even though they found many mitiga¬ 
tions in practice. Thus, for instance, the Graeco-Roman 
world practised monogamy, softening the hard edges 
with divorce; hence there was not the immediate clash 
of standards one finds in most modern mission fields. 
Even so, in lands much further than the Graeco-Roman 
world from the true standard of human morals, it 
remains that the effect of becoming Christian is in part 
the practice of what is already held in honour. What 
we get in Genesis is this situation in a much earlier 
phase; before the law of Sinai men were intuitively 
aware of its demands. 

There is one aspect of the Old Testament which 
deserves a section to itself: A large proportion of its 
spiritual and moral teaching is conveyed to us through 
the characterisation. We cannot assess the element of 
praise and blame unless we study its people, and the 
whole situation resulting from their acts. Besides, like 

1 This expression means that these virtues find their object in God: 
we believe God, hope in God, and love God: all other loves are 
derivative from this one. 
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ourselves, they took over a situation already largely 
caused by other people’s acts, as well as by their own. 
To get the moral and spiritual teaching, one has to 
enter deeply into this method of presentation. 

First and foremost, the portrait gallery thus set be¬ 
fore us is as mixed as life itself, good and bad mingling 
in different proportions, a tireless quarrying out of the 
rock of human experience. We are kept poised between 
warning and encouragement; for the best of men have 
their moments of weakness, and the unsatisfactory 
their moments of greatness. Sometimes even the un¬ 
satisfactoriness may be related to a touch of genuine 
greatness existing side by side with commonplaceness. 
This inclusion of the unstable is a reminder that God 
does not break the bruised reed nor quench the wick 
that has gone smoky. A few examples may help us to 
enter into this most important aspect of the Biblical 
method of conveying its teaching. 

First, let us start with a difficulty felt by many, that 
the spiritual evaluation as between Jacob and Esau is, 
if not at fault, at least very difficult to understand. Esau 
is so much the easier to like. And Jacob’s faults are of 
such a repellent type that it seems unfair that he, and 
not his brother, should be the key figure in the develop¬ 
ment of the Divine purposes for men. Jacob is not, it 
is felt, a very good advertisement for the spiritual as 
against the carnal and worldly values of human life. 

It is a perfectly real difficulty, and one not peculiar 
to the age of the Patriarchs. Is not the commonest 
accusation of decent worldlings against the devout that 
‘they are not straight’? Here then we have a familiar 
puzzle, planted down on the threshold of our own 
religious history. ‘O God, make the bad people good 
and the good people nice’—the child’s prayer runs a^ 
nasty little probe into a very tender spiritual nerve. If 
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those who profess to side with God were more generally 
attractive, how much easier everything would be! 

The only answer we can give, one that acknowledges 
the facts as facts, is that those who live in two worlds 
are often unstable. The children of light may be out¬ 
classed by the children of this world in their own 
generation , that is, at their own best level of achievement. 
And in the nature of the case, those who live up to the 
best of the lower level will find it difficult to attach 
much value to a higher level, or even to realise that it 
exists. Odd as at first it sounds, when put into words, 
it is a fact that those most aware of the need of a higher 
level are often those who fail signally at the lower; as 
Christ said to the Pharisees, if we may gloss His words 
in modern terms, ‘The prostitutes and the profiteers 
go into the kingdom of heaven before you.’ People who 
are succeeding, or think they are succeeding, at the 
lower level, are apt to be considerably self-deceived, 
and this closes their eyes to the existence of the higher. 
It is a matter of a new level of existence, not of improve¬ 
ment at the old level. 

That is one reason why the New Testament appeals 
not to argument but to testimony—our job is not to 
prove that the higher order exists, but to be the evidence 
for its existence. And inferior specimens of that higher 
order can be such evidence, since it is clear that they 
are in the hands of some power not fully manifest even 
at the best of the lower level: repentance and pardon 
are evidences of God acting in a new way. It is not for 
nothing that Esau has become the type of the lower 
order, since he ‘found no place for repentance’, that 
fruitful repentance which is one of the unique marks 
of the presence of the higher order. The sinner who 
repents and is raised to the new order is thus a very 
important item in the evidence for the new order. For 
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the thing so hard to get across is that the higher level 
is a higher level, and not simply an improvement of 
the lower level. 

Those who attempt the higher level, only to fail 
partially at both, are doing something very much bigger 
than achieving a high-grade success at the lower level 
only. This law runs through all creation. The amoeba 
for instance is not prettier than a crystal, but it is, what 
the crystal is not, alive; in it a new level of being is 
manifested and not simply a failure to reach the highest 
standard of the crystals. The Ladder of Life constantly 
offers us instances of the same principle. There is a 
step back before the step forward; the new level does 
not take off from the top rung of the one before, but 
retreats behind and below it to find its start. It is thus 
no matter for surprise that where a new level comes 
into human life we should find the same principle at 
work. The bearers of the new life are not at all points 
superior to those who lack it; their significance is not 
that they are better in the old ways but that they have 
a new range of potentiality. 

That is the fundamental difference between Jacob 
and Esau. Esau was a nice fellow of a kind the world 
can ill spare; his prototype among ourselves would be 
something like a fox-hunting squire, quick-tempered 
but good-natured, apt to resent a slight but not sensi¬ 
tive enough to bear a grudge for long, generous where 
it does not cost too much, kind in so far as no great 
trouble is called for, a man whose interests are all in 
this world, and who measures success and failure by 
what this world has to give him. He is undoubtedly 
easier to get on with than a man dazzled by flashes from 
another world, whose attention is therefore only fitfully 
focussed on this one. 

It can be pointed out that Esau ultimately got every- 
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thing he really cared for. He did not value the birth¬ 
right for itself, and was angry at its loss chiefly because 
he disliked being overreached by a younger brother. 
Once he had made a place for himself in the world, as 
good as his own conception of the birthright, he wor¬ 
ried about it no more. He was ready with the rather 
facile generosity of one who felt he had got everything 
that was really worth having, and whose power of 
wanting was so restricted. Jacob’s terror at the prospect 
of their meeting showed a much truer evaluation of 
his act and of the retribution it deserved. 

Jacob was by contrast a man of two worlds, and 
sure-footed in neither. The story is the story of how 
he was slowly disciplined, not allowed to get away with 
his failures at either level, something in the spirit of 
the words of Amos (iii. 2): ‘Nation is none I have 
claimed for my own, save you; and guilt of yours is 
none that shall go unpunished.’ At the lower level, 
God’s chastisements are mainly left to the ordinary 
working out of sociological forces. It is at the higher 
level that a severe personal training begins. And in the 
end God’s training of Jacob succeeded; he was able to 
wrestle with God and prevail. His new name, Israel, 
a prince with God, marks the emergence of the butterfly 
from its unpromising chrysalis. But the physical injury 
left by the struggle also symbolises something more— 
though he emerged on the new plane, he was still 
marked by the earlier failures which he had, in a 
fashion, outgrown. That is profound psychological 
truth. 

Having disposed thus of the most puzzling character 
in the book, we can turn with relief to one of the most 
attractive. Abraham’s goodness is of that heart-whole 
type which looks deceptively easy: ‘It was all right for 
them,’ we excuse ourselves, ‘they were made that way.’ 
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But it was not easy. Aided by a stupid chapter-division 
we are apt to miss the nervous reaction which is the 
context of the assurance, ‘I am here to protect thee; 
thy reward shall be great indeed’ (xv. i) — a shield 
against the vengeance of Sennaar, a more than make¬ 
weight to the loot surrendered to the king of Sodom. 
We need that background of foray and fear—the only 
time that peaceful Abraham took to arms—in order to 
enter into the perfection of his trust in God. Quickly 
he brushes reassurance aside and goes on to the thing 
that still troubled him; he has no son. And though he 
accepted the promise with instant and unwavering 
faith, the long delay in its fulfilment seems to have 
tempted him to try to speed things up, hence the 
episode of Agar and Ismael—Sara at least seems to 
have felt that the way to secure the promise was to 
resort to the customary expedient of the childless. And 
if that expedient is to us remote and strange, the human 
tendency to try to help God along in ways of our own 
devising can easily be studied in our own times. It is 
cheering that this wobble was not held against Abraham; 
his faith, so strong really in spite of all, receives its 
reward. But only to undergo further testing. The sur¬ 
render to God in the sacrifice of Isaac is so unquestion¬ 
ing that it has to be driven home: ‘Thy only son, thy 
beloved son, Isaac’ (xxii. 2). And the boy’s naive 
question about the wood and the fire draws the all but 
incredible answer: ‘God will see to it that he has a 
victim’ (verse 8). 

We do not all, nor often, live at that level. If such 
perfection of obedience were the whole hope of man, 
most of us would be plunged into despair. So for our 
comfort we get beside it a whole portrait gallery of 
varied emphasis. Lot, who tried to make the best of 
both worlds, bringing disaster upon his children and 
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providing a thorn in the side for Abraham's descen¬ 
dants. Isaac, a colourless character, son of aged parents, 
yet capable of a quiet fidelity in passing on what he 
does not enrich. Jacob the Supplanter transformed into 
the Prince with God. Joseph the spoilt darling, yet 
touched with a genuine greatness which haunts his 
dreams and annoys his brothers; it takes a furnace to 
purify that ore and turn him out true gold. Ruben, 
who meant well but was ruled by human respect. The 
much more effective Juda, vigorous both in sin and 
repentance. The thumbnail sketch of the steward 
Eliezer of Damascus, devoted to the young master 
whose birth ruined his own chances of inheriting 
Abraham's wealth. More slightly treated, yet each a 
full character in the round, Laban, Ismael and Esau. 

Then there are the women. Save for the idyll of Ruth, 
the sweetest love-stories of the Old Testament are here 
in this earliest book—a reflection of one of the sadder 
sides of history, that on the whole the status of women, 
their freedom of choice in marriage, tended to deteri¬ 
orate as societies developed. The three named in the 
Blessing of the Bride in the Nuptial Mass are all from 
Genesis: ‘Let her be dear to her husband like Rachel; 
wise like Rebecca; long-lived and faithful like Sara.' 
Later in the Old Testament, though we get some 
exquisite glimpses of married love, this love-story 
element disappears, save for Ruth, who was a foreigner. 
There must have been something very fine in a marriage 
when a husband could console a childless wife by say¬ 
ing: ‘Is it not worth the love of ten sons, the love that 
I bear thee?’ (i Kings-A.V. i Sam.-i. 8). AndEzechiel's 
story of his wife’s death, with its brevity and intense 
reserve, is one of the poignancies of literature (Ezech. 
xxiv. 15-18). These are lovely. But there is a light 
of dawn on the Genesis stories which the genius of the 
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Church has linked to the springtime atmosphere which 
rightly belongs to Christian marriage. 

Finally, one great characteristic of the Old Testament 
is almost more startingly present in Genesis than later, 
the sudden flash through of light from another world. 
We are plodding through a genealogy, and without 
warning we read: ‘And Henoch lived the close friend 
of God; then God took him to himself, and he was seen 
no more’ (v. 24). Abraham has just mopped up the 
punitive expedition from Babylon when on his way 
home he meets Melchisedek, king of Salem — that is, 
Peace — and in a zigzag of lightning we catch a glimpse 
of Calvary and the Eucharist (xiv. 18-20). Three men 
come to Abraham’s tent door to be received as honoured 
guests; and before the story is finished he is pleading 
for Sodom face to face with God Himself: ‘That is not 
how the Judge of the whole earth executes justice!’ 
(xviii. 25). Jacob beds down with a stone for a pillow, 
and in a dream sees the ladder with the angels of God 
ascending and descending, while from the top God 
renews to him the promise made to his grandfather 
Abraham, and he wakes saying, ‘Why, this is the 
Lord’s (Yahweh’s) dwelling-place, and I slept here un¬ 
aware of it!’ (xxviii. 16). Years later he returns to 
Chanaan, in a panic lest Esau exact his revenge. He 
sends his wives and children over the stream before him 
—and himself spends the night wrestling with a mys¬ 
terious stranger, who, it is more than hinted, was again 
the Lord, Yahweh: ‘I have seen God face to face, and 
my life was not forfeit’ (xxxii. 30). No man can see God 
and live: this thought is embedded deep in the Old 
Testament. Yet there are hints through it of that Voice 
which would one day say: ‘He that seeth Me seeth the 
Father also. How sayest thou: Shew us the Father?’ 
(John xiv. 9). 
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Chapter Seven 

THE ACHIEVEMENT 

The fashion nowadays is to approach these earliest 
chapters with something of trepidation, if not of 
apology. It is therefore well to begin with a brief survey 
of what they have achieved. 

Everyone, at whatever stage of culture, who has 
been ‘brought up on Genesis’ tends to have certain 
ideas so deeply fixed in his mind that they seem to him 
dull and obvious, though in fact they are only familiar. 
Those ideas are the body of truths properly called 
‘natural religion’, not because mankind is generally 
found explicitly holding them, but because they are the 
discoveries about ultimate reality which any human 
being could make were he to use his natural faculties 
correctly. In actual experience, such correct use is rare. 

One of the oddest facts about natural religion is its 
distribution. It is found among the most conservative 
savages, those who by objective tests best deserve to 
be called ‘primitive’, people like the Andaman Islanders, 
the African Pygmies, the South-East Australians, and 
some groups of the New World, among them the 
Tierra del Fuegians about whom Darwin was so un¬ 
happily wrong. Otherwise, the only place where those 
truths crop up as a purely human achievement is in the 
teaching of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, though Zoro¬ 
aster seems to have attained to some of them. Those 
are the only clear emergences, though in addition the 
same ideas can be traced as a sort of palimpsest under¬ 
lying all the religions of mankind. Further, as archae¬ 
ologists push their researches further back, they find 
traces pointing to an original monotheism displaced by 
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a later polytheism. This has apparently been proved 
about Babylonia; and as other pantheons follow the 
same general pattern, it is a reasonable probability that 
they too arose in the same way; certainly they usually 
show some one divinity who is God in a sense not fully 
shared by the rest. And that is all we can say about 
man’s success in finding and keeping his natural reli¬ 
gion, the one to which his natural powers should 
normally lead him. The record can hardly be called 
impressive. 

There is, however, one solid block of human beings, 
neither all savages nor all philosophers, but just the 
commonplace mass of any human culture, who have 
continuously and deliberately put this body of ideas in 
the forefront of their thinking. They are the Jews, the 
Christians and the Mohammedans. While they differ 
in certain details, on one point they agree unanimously: 
they owe these truths, not to their own mental powers, 
but to a special Divine initiative. The great body of 
monotheists, that is, agrees that the theoretically natural 
religion of man is in actual experience only kept in 
place when supported by a Divine revelation. And 
when we trace that revelation to its source, we find it 
the same in all three cases. For Christianity took over 
the Old Testament, while Mohammed derived his 
monotheism from colonies of Jews and heretical 
Christians in Arabia. In every case the trail ultimately 
leads back to Moses. 

The thing achieved by the early chapters of Genesis 
is thus unique in the annals of mankind. They have 
‘put across’ this system of ideas, not to the most con¬ 
servative savages or to a handful of exceptional thinkers, 
but to that vast mass of ordinary folk who elsewhere 
have invariably let it slide. This makes the method used 
a question of extraordinary interest. Broadly, if we 
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compare Genesis with other presentations of the same 
truths, we find that where others are content to speak 
to the intellect, Genesis speaks to the imagination as 
well. And that is remarkable, for normally imagination 
led to the worship of images, or idolatry. Its harnessing 
to the cause of theism is a unique feat. 

We can thus proceed with quickened interest to a 
rough survey of the ideas we find deeply embedded in 
the mind and heart of those who have been ‘brought 
up on Genesis’, so deeply embedded that even those 
who reject Christianity tend to treat them as the dull 
commonplaces it is proposed to supersede. The chief 
of those ideas are as follows: 

God is a being different in kind from all others, since 
He is the source of all other existences. All these deri¬ 
vative existences are finite, while God, the Underived 
Being, is Infinite. 

God is good, hence all that derives from Him is also 
good. There is no source of existence other than this 
Good God. No being evil in itself can exist, or give 
existence to other beings. Existence itself is thus good. 
(Only ignorance can regard this as a commonplace 
notion.) 

God is One. There cannot be two Infinite Beings. 

God is the Author, not only of the material world 
but of the moral order. All that derives its existence 
from Him is weighed by its conformity with the order 
established by Him and expressive of His intrinsic 
goodness. This intrinsic goodness is called His holiness. 

In bringing a world into existence, God went to work 
in an orderly way with a definite goal in view. That 
goal is Man, who is the crown and lord of creation. 

Man differs from the rest of creation in being in the 
image of God in a special way. While all that is mirrors 
God in some degree, Man mirrors Him through the 
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possession of intelligence and the power of choice, or 
love; he can understand and he can will, and so can 
enter into free co-operation with the purpose*, of God. 

Woman, as well as man, is thus in the image of God. 
No one who knows anything of human religion in 
general can possibly imagine that this is obvicus to the 
race as a whole. 

Since man remains finite, his intelligence and will 
have the limitations of finitude. His intelligence does 
not create, it recognises what is already there. His 
choices do not initiate so much as select between the 
courses of action with which the universe presc nts him, 
and which should first be asssessed by his unc.erstand- 
ing. The function of his life on earth is to test his power 
of recognising what is good and true, and also his 
willingness to choose it and so make it freely his own. 

Evil as a possibility is bound up with the existence 
of such finite intelligences and wills, and is thus a thing 
we find lying about in the universe, so to speak, as 
Adam and Eve did — a touch remarkably true to human 
experience. A finite intelligence always has it in its 
power to refuse truth, because it suffers a certa n defect 
of being through its finitude. Similarly, a finite will has 
the power to identify itself by choice with whai is false. 
But such refusal and mischoice amount to a death, a 
self-slaughter, a letting go in some measure of being 
itself. No one can make this fateful refusal and mis¬ 
choice and remain what he was before. 

The universe exists in degrees of being, sd that a 
mind has a higher kind of being than an organism, and 
an organism than a chunk of inanimate matter. These 
degrees of being do not simply exist side by side; they 
interpenetrate. The higher always takes hole of the 
lower, raising it to a new level of performance. Thus 
the matter of a sheep’s body can walk uphill, while the 
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tones it dislodges can only roll downhill. This amounts 
} a transcendence through a full utilisation of the thing 
•anscended. Nothing present in the lower order of 
eing is overridden or obliterated or in any way scorned 
r neglected. Instead, it is given a new and unexpected 
phere in which to operate and the power to operate in 
lat sphere. 

That, I submit, is a very considerable chunk of solid 
hilosophy to ‘put across’ 1 by means often voted 
hildish. ‘The fairy tale part of the Bible’; ‘the Hebrew 
lythology’; ‘survivals of primitive credulity’—the 
hrases come tripping off many tongues. And it is 
iken for granted that anyone who refuses to echo the 
hrases must either be uneducated or in some way 
fraid of truth. Plausible as that may seem, the achieve- 
ient in putting across an unusual body of truth is so 
nique that it calls us to look into things more closely. 

After allv, the philosophic statement of truth cuts 
emarkably little ice. The man who devised a presenta- 
ion of the philosophers’ truths in a way that does cut 
:e offers a considerable challenge to our minds. We 
hall lose nothing by stopping to think, and think 
ritically, about the adjective ‘childish’. Granted for 
he moment that the means are childish, the effects are 
ot. The result everywhere has been a redemption from 
hildish picture-thinking about God and about man. 
Ind where these means are unknown, or where they 
all out of use, the result is a slide into picture-thinking, 
diether in the form of polytheism or in the form of 
>antheism. Most of those who claim to have a ‘higher’ 
r iew of God are found to be thinking of Him in terms 

1 It is not of course meant that those brought up on Genesis can 
Drmulate the ideas derived from it in this fashion. But the ideas are 
one the less present, inarticulate and inchoate perhaps, but still 
igorous and influential. 
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of something like gas or electricity, those being th 
‘pictures’ congenial to our age. 

Ah, but someone will say, this old view of God i 
anthropomorphic. Well, all our thinking about God i 
inevitably morphic, expressed in some image or analog) 
The question is, Which morphe —the Greek for form— 
is the least inadequate? If we have to choose betwee 
anthropomorphism and gas-o-morphism, it is not iir 
mediately obvious that gas-o-morphism indi :ates a ris 
in the quality of our thinking. In conceiving God i 
the analogy of the human spirit, we are at ]east usin 
personality, the highest kind of being we know b 
experience, to enable us to grasp and state certai 
truths which will escape from the analogy of gas or c 
any kind of natural force or even the analogy of lift 
Intelligence and Will are the highest things known t 
us—and they have the advantage of at once "s yarning u 
that they are inadequate. Gas, electricity anc. life carr 
within themselves no such warning of their inadequac) 
which may be why they so easily take people in. A 
unrecognised analogy is always more dangerous tha; 
a recognised one. 

It would, as a matter of fact, be wiser to qrarrel wit] 
the Bible for being theomorphic about man than fo 
being anthropomorphic about God. It leads off b 
presenting man to us as a kind of remote analogy o 
God, since he possesses intelligence, will and a mora 
sense. It is on the basis of this fundamental theo 
morphism that the anthropomorphism of the Bibl 
proceeds. We are able to speak of God in terms of mai 
because man already exists, remotely, in terms of God 
There is less falsification in speaking of Goc in term 
of human nature than in speaking of Him in any othe 
terms which the universe offers. And our terms wil 
have to be taken from the universe somewhere. Ther 
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3 no escape from the use of analogy, there is only an 
mconscious slide from using criticised analogies into 
ising uncriticised analogies. 

The rules for criticising analogies are simple; one must 
leanse them of everything unsuitable to God. Thus, 
eason having told us that God has no body, any refer- 
nce to His ‘arm’, for instance, must be taken to refer 
o what the arm symbolises, namely, strength. And as 
eason similarly tells us that God has no passions, allu- 
ions to His ‘anger’ must not be taken emotionally, but 
s images of that absolute goodness which can make 
o terms with evil but must ultimately sweep all evil 
ut of its path. What is remarkable about the Old 
?estament is that, written centuries before the rules 
or analogy were worked out, it yet moves so surely 
mong them. There are only a few passages which 
•resent any serious difficulty. In general, its anthropo¬ 
morphism is successful; it speaks to the imagination 
bout God without setting up images which the intellect 
annot, in its critical moments, decipher satisfactorily, 
fhat is a very big achievement. 

What is more, the ‘morphe of man’ at once tells us 
hat we are using a minimal term; God goes far beyond 
he morphe, the point is that He does not fall below it. 
Anthropomorphism, as used in the Old Testament, is 
brake in the downward direction. It does not prevent 
ur rising above ourselves in our thought of God, but 
t does prevent us from sinking below ourselves. And 
hat, too, is an important gain. 

All the same, we are fully entitled to remember that 
he Old Testament is not the last word about God—or 
rom God. God’s last word was, not to speak morphic- 
lly but to act morphically. St. Paul uses exactly that 
xpression: God took the morphe of man (Phil. ii. 7) 
nd thus crowned all literary anthropomorphism in the 
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act that superseded it for ever. Once God Himself stoo< 
before us in the form of a man, we had no further nee< 
to imagine Him in that form; all and more that imagi 
nation could grope after was given us in flesh and bloo< 
reality. Since the Incarnation, the kind of anthropo 
morphism we find in the Old Testament has large! 
faded out. But in its own period it was necessary. I 
held the imagination on wholesome lines until it coul< 
be fully satisfied in the encounter with God come i: 
the flesh. After all, one of the greatest practical difli 
culties of those ages before Christ was tc keep th 
imagination even approximately true to the indings c 
reason about God. The history of all religicns but th 
Jewish bears sadly eloquent testimony to the wa 
imagination generally got out of hand and wreckei 
the work of the understanding. 

And all these remarkable results were achieved, b 
it remembered, for the simple and backward and nc 
only for the highly cultivated. We do well to remembe 
that when the highly cultivated Athenians were give 
the truth about God, through the labours of Socrates 
Plato and Aristotle, they hardly kept their hold on i 
for so long as a generation. The populace was neve 
even faintly stirred from its polytheism. But the stor 
of the educated is almost more disheartening, for the 
sagged with frightening rapidity into pantheism c 
dualism when they did not take to scepticism. Th 
sceptical attitude of Epicurus appealed to miny, as di 
far more ignoble forms of materialism. Stoicism dre> 
others of finer cast to merge themselves in a kind c 
pantheistic world-movement in which they could los 
the sense of their own individual importance and soi 
rows. Others were attracted by Neo-platon: sm, whic 
either threw matter and spirit into such sha ;p contras 
as to become a kind of dualism, or else inspired a typ 
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of mysticism very ill-defended against pantheism. This 
piece of actual human experience—experience at one 
of the highest pinnacles of human achievement—drives 
home the lesson that philosophic statement is not the 
way to make these truths the common possession of 
even the highly cultivated. Yet Moses has effectively 
taught them to developed and backward minds alike. 
As a piece of sheer teaching, that deserves the respect 
we accord to unique achievement. 

Admittedly, however, the ‘childish’ way of setting 
out the truths has always created difficulties for the 
sophisticated. Let us disabuse our minds of the idea 
that the nineteenth century was the first period to find 
the first chapters of Genesis puzzling, all earlier ages 
having swallowed them with naive gullibility. Even the 
purely modern puzzle begins earlier than most people 
realise. If anyone will look up the ‘stricken deer’ passage 
in Cowper’s Task (Bk. III. 1 . 108) and read on, he will 
find how matters stood in the eighteenth century. The 
Copernican astronomy no longer caused worry, hence 
Newton could be praised ( 1 . 252). But Ussher’s chrono- 
logy (see p. 71) was still identified with Moses on the 
age of the earth, hence the severity to those who 
questioned it ( 11 . 150-4). And in the sixteenth, we 
find men just as puzzled though on other grounds. 
Seebohm, in his study of The Oxford Reformersf tells 
us how Colet, the friend of Erasmus and More, replied 
to a writer who found his first difficulty in the Bible in 
the Song of Lamech. Colet insisted that the very first 
chapter bristled with difficulties. In this, and in his 
treatment, he follows the footsteps of the early Fathers 
whom he loved, though he seems to have understood 
the problem less profoundly than they. Still, on the 
whole, his difficulties and his solution of them are those 

1 P. 27 of the Everyman edition. 
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of the early Church. In a very short time the ( aaracter 
of Biblical difficulties was to alter, as in the sev nteenth 
century there began that first realisation of varying 
styles in the Pentateuch for which scholars are still 
seeking a final solution. 






Chapter Eight 
THE CREATION 

Everyone nowadays has heard of the Babylonian 
Creation story as something so like Genesis as to dis¬ 
credit the latter. Which awakens a wonder as to how 
many have read the Babylonian story, or rather, that 
least mutilated of the three which survive, and the only 
one of which we can form some estimate in its entirety. 
I can vouch for one person who did actually read it, 
and who put it down murmuring, ‘So that's what these 
learned johnnies mean by a close parallel!’ The close¬ 
ness would not instantly strike ordinary common sense. 

This Babylonian tale tells of a conflict among the 
gods, in the course of which a goddess named Tiamat, 
and a god named Kingu, taken to represent the forces 
of chaos, are defeated by the gods representing the 
forces of order and harmony. The victors cut Tiamat 
in two, using half to make the sky and half the earth. 
The name Tiamat may be connected with the Hebrew 
word for chaos, tehom. Further, the story is thought to 
have originally filled seven clay tablets, not all of which 
have survived. The story of the war of the gods may have 
some affinities with the ancient Hebrew legend of the 
fall of the angels, which is not mentioned in Genesis 
at all. Otherwise it is not easy to see much in the way 
of points of contact, and even these strike the un¬ 
initiated as slight. 

The most interesting section occurs in the Sixth 
Tablet which deals with the making of man—the 
names in the extract are those of the victorious Baby¬ 
lonian deities: 
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When Marduk hears the words of the gods, 

His heart prompts (him) to fashion artful work? 
Opening his mouth, he addresses Ea 
To impart the plan he had conceived in his hes jt: 
‘Blood will I mass and cause bones to be. 

I will establish a savage, “man” shall be his nai je. 
Verily, savage man will I create. 

He shall be charged with the service of the god 
That they may be at ease l’ 1 

A little later we are given the punishment of Ki jgu for 
inciting Tiamat to rebellion: 

They bound him, holding him before Ea, 

They imposed on him his guilt and severed 1 is blood 
(vessels). 

Out of his blood they fashioned mankind. 

He (Ea) imposed the service and let free the got s. 1 

The last idea is further developed in the eventh 
Tablet. The story ends with Marduk dividing t :e gods 
into two groups, the celestials and the gods of the 
underworld, and the final part is a recital, wit a com¬ 
mentary, of the fifty names of Marduk. As Ac f ku he 
is hailed as 

The lord of the holy charm, who revives the d< id; 

Who had mercy on the vanquished gods, 

Who removed the yoke imposed on the gods, his jnemies, 

(And) who, to redeem them, created mankind; 

The merciful, in whose power it lies to grant 1 te. 2 

Those whose job it is to classify the myths f man¬ 
kind in the hope of gaining some light on theit deriva¬ 
tion and origin, are doubtless quite right in s electing 

1 Quoted from Ancie?it Near Eastern Text Relating t I the Old 
Testament, Ed. James B Pritchard, from the section Akkad in Myths 
and Epics, translator E. A. Sleiser, University of Pennsylvania jpp. 68-9 
Published by the Princeton University Press. 

2 Op. cit. Sevejith Tablet, p. 70. 
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this one as the nearest to the Bible story. Certain rough 
likeness may be allowed, and the Hebrews of course 
originally came from Babylonia. But that nearness is 
something quite different from what ordinary people 
would mean if they used the phrase. 

For one thing, the Babylonian story does not contain 
the idea of creation at all; it is misleading to speak of 
creation when all that is put forward is the shaping of 
the world out of some material that was there already. 
‘Making’ and ‘forming’ are then the accurate words. 
‘Creating’ should be reserved for the act which makes 
something out of nothing; thus God formed the body 
of man from the slime of the earth, but He created the 
living soul which He infused into that body. This 
conception of creation is peculiar to the Bible; it does 
not occur in a single other tale of the world’s beginnings. 

Compared with this startling piece of uniqueness— 
so strangely apt to be overlooked—the gross polytheism 
of the Babylonian story is almost too obvious to need 
mention. Still, it is there. And there is another differ¬ 
ence even more important—the difference not only in 
the method of the formation of man, but in the purpose 
for which he is made. If this is the nearest mankind has 
ever come to Genesis, how far away all the other myths 
must be. 

As a matter of fact, the learned unconsciously testify 
to the uniqueness of Genesis in another way; it is liter¬ 
ally the only ancient story of beginnings which anyone 
would dream of setting alongside modern geology. If 
we read of some divine elephant stamping with its feet 
to make the seas and lakes, and ploughing up the land 
with its tusks to make mountains and rivers, we may 
enjoy the spirited picture, but it would never enter our 
heads to ask what the geologists thought of it. That 
compliment is reserved for Moses, 
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Before going further, let us get a firm pure.' ase on 
the fact that the geologists have at different tin es said 
different things. They began by holding that the earth’s 
crust had been formed in a series of great catacl r sms — 
whereupon some theologians obligingly dis overed 
such a cataclysm in the first verses of Genesis. I: is just 
possible to render: ‘God created the heavens nd the 
earth, and the earth became (not was ) without fc rm and 
void.’ But the geologists moved on to a conce] tion of 
steady development without much in the way oi violent 
alteration, leaving these theologians encumbered with 
a doubtful piece of exegesis inspired by outmoded 


science. 

This may-illustrate something that has been going 
on for the last two hundred years. As the new scientific 
theories began to be heard of, the first reaction among 
the devout was apt to be a flat denial, as we saw in the 
case of the poet Cowper. This was followed by an 
attempt at reconciliation; the Bible was searched for 
passages that could be rendered in harmony with the 
most recent theories. But scientific theories do not stay 
recent very long, so that time and again these recon¬ 
cilers were left ‘in the air’. Before we pronounce too 
severely upon them—they were blinded by a thicker 
dust of battle than we, so that we need not give our¬ 
selves airs—let us remember that for a time this policy 
seemed to be giving brilliant results. Again and again 
it looked as if the Bible could be shown to have anti¬ 
cipated some discovery of modern science. As one who 
was brought up on some of these intriguing reconcili¬ 
ations, I can testify to the attractive and apparently 
hopeful results of the method. 

Yet the method was radically unsound, for it over¬ 
looked the nature of both science and Christianity. As 
the essentially changeful nature of science began to be 
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more fully recognised, and the character and limitations 
of its methods, Christian thinkers naturally turned to 
probe further into the nature of Christianity. Was what 
they had been taught in childhood really representative 
of traditional Christianity? There were many to whom 
this simple question did not occur, and who therefore 
went on attacking their own childish misconceptions in 
the belief that they constituted the Christian religion. 
Those who did ask the question found themselves 
before long in open country where a new range of 
enquiry opened before them. They learned, among 
other things, that the early chapters of Genesis have 
always presented difficulty; there never was a time 
when they were swallowed whole and interpreted with 
naive literalism. Or rather, if there was such a time, it 
began with the Reformation, which introduced a new 
naivete into the handling of the Bible. These explor¬ 
ing minds found further that both the early Church and 
the medieval Church had wrestled hard with certain 
problems presented by the Mosaic narrative, and had 
worked out some fruitful and far-reaching principles 
of solution. 

Part of our modern difficulty is that those who know 
nothing of the Christian past make assumptions about 
it that are not accepted by those who do, whether these 
are Catholics or simply competent historians. Know¬ 
ledge of the Christian past tends, for all who possess it, 
to bring to light the fact that the early Fathers had 
found a solution in principle of the whole problem. 

That principle is roughly that the Bible was given 
us to teach us the moral and spiritual truths without 
which human life must come to shipwreck; it is not 
concerned to anticipate truths of the kind we are 
capable of finding out for ourselves in the course of 
time. When it has occasion to refer to the natural order, 
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it does so in terms of the thought of its own period—or 
periods. The Old Testament was being written through¬ 
out the course of about a thousand years, during which 
minds were far from simply standing still. In general, 
the Bible rarely goes beyond referring to things as they 
appear to our senses, which is one way of describing 
them truthfully; thus we still talk of sunrise and sunset, 
or of dewfall, without doing violence to anyone’s sense 
of truth. Just occasionally, the Old Testament goes 
one short step beyond this, employing what we may 
call very early and naive scientific theories. They are, 
however, so close to the picture of the world presented 
by the senses as hardly to constitute an exception. 

What we have to do then is not to look for agree¬ 
ments between the Bible and the latest discoveries — 
which will be old-fashioned by the time we have worked 
out the agreement—but to try to understand the Bible 
in terms of its own times. Applying this to the first 
chapter of Genesis, we first note something odd: now 
that geology seems to have come to fairly final con¬ 
clusions, we observe that Moses gets his order very 
nearly right, but not quite right. The earth, plants, 
fishes, animals and man did appear in the order which 
he gives, save for one or two small points. He puts fruit 
trees, for instance, in the wrong place. On the whole, 
though, the achievement is so remarkable that, in the 
heat of the nineteenth-century controversy, a scientist 
like Wallace could be left wondering where on earth 
Moses learned his geology. 

We need not blame a man of science for thus mis¬ 
conceiving the issues, for the misconception was 
common among such Christian thinkers as he was 
likely to know. The truth is that Moses was not trying 
to anticipate geology, of which he naturally knew 
nothing. His order is not chronological but logical, as 
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was fully grasped in the thirteenth century by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. And St. Thomas was in touch with 
the whole previous movement of Christian thought on 
the subject. 

What Moses did, under the influence of the Spirit 
of God, was to think out rationally how things must 
have been if the earth was to be fitted to become the 
home of man. Given man as the goal of the process, all 
must have led up to that goal. Hence all that man 
needed for his support must have been there before 
him. Parity of reasoning then suggests that plants must 
have been there before animals, and water before either. 
Moreover, since rain comes down from the sky, the 
sky must have been there before the rain. Earth, sky, 
land and water, these must have been in position first, 
and light before any of them. 

Now, it is doubtless remarkable that Moses, simply 
by using his mother-wit, comes so close to what geo¬ 
logists regard as the true order. But the fact that he 
swerves here and there from that order is also important, 
for it brings home a distinction we might otherwise 
overlook. If the Genesis story coincided in every detail 
with the picture given by modern geology we might 
be tempted to think that that -proved its Divine inspira¬ 
tion. And that would be a dangerous confusion of 
thought. 

Moreover, we cannot possibly know for sure that 
the geologists will always remain in their present posi¬ 
tions; our need is for a solution that will serve just as 
well when and if they change. As things are, these 
slight discrepancies preserve us from falling into errors 
such as these. Knowing from other sources that this 
account is in fact inspired by God, who cannot deceive, 
we are now able to appreciate the kind of truth-telling 
the story employs. Moses’ logical order will stand, 
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fulfilling the purpose he himself had in view in selecting 
it, no matter what changes the science of the future may 
adopt as to the chronological order. 

Since the Creation took place before there were any 
human witnesses, it is an ancient puzzle to know how 
Moses learned the story. One very old guess is that it 
was revealed to him in a dream or vision; another that 
Adam in Eden had been told the story by God, and 
that it was correctly transmitted in the line of the 
Promised Seed, while all others garbled or lost it. Each 
theory has a kernel of permanent value. Moses must 
have received exceptional Divine aid to enable him to 
do what no other great mind achieved; and evidently 
there is one piece of definite revelation 1 in his account, 
which he could only have received direct from God, the 
doctrine of creation out of nothing. As to the other 
theory, there is no reason why there should not have 
been some sort of ancient tradition, whether it went 
right back to Eden or not. The general character of 
the world’s myths suggests some element of common 
origin, though the garblings have been great. Further, 
as an aid to memory, the story may have ‘set’ in some 
common pattern of which perhaps we may recognise 

1 Revelation is a word that can be used in a looser and a stricter sense. 

In the strict sense, it is the communication by God of truths which 
the human mind is unfitted to discover by its own operations; even 
when told by God, it cannot fully understand, and gets such purchase 
as it does solely through special Divine aid to the mind (the gift of 
Faith). Among truths of this order, creation ex nihilo is one. Aristotle 
came closer on it than any other thinker, but even he missed it. 

In the looser sense, revelation means simply communication by God, 
without specifying anything as to the subject matter. In this sense, it 
can refer to truths which the mind is fit to discover, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, for instance, or the immortality of the soul. The Old 
Testament only goes beyond revelation of this kind in making kno\i/n 
to us the fact of creation ex nihilo. 
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traces in the seven tablets of the Babylonian story and 
the seven ‘days’ of Genesis. It is not necessary to main¬ 
tain the total originality of Moses. Though his material 
would have gone more conveniently into a grouping 
of eight Moses may have retained the traditional’ 
division into seven, if only as an aid to memory. 

The point about memory is important. What he 
really had to say could be put into a single sentence: 
‘All that exists was made by the One Good God out of 
nothing, in a reasonable order finding its crown in man, 
who is in the image of God.’ Those are the truths which 
the chapter sets out to teach. But if they had been stated 
like that they would not have been taught . They would 
have gained no secure lodgement in mind and heart. 
When Moses had arrived at what he wanted to say, he 
still had to consider how to say it effectively. He had 
also to consider to whom it was to be said—to a rabble 
of slaves badly infected with polytheistic notions and 
depraved morality. Immoral but exciting stories of gods 
were already in possession of their imaginations; there 
was no ousting such tales by the simple sentence which 
would have conveyed all he had to say. Somehow or 
other, he had to compete with those exciting images. 
He must present a picture that would captivate the 
imagination as surely as the heathen myths did, and so 
fasten it securely in the memory. It was not enough to 
speak abstractly to the mind. 

What he did was to fall back on the common device 
of ancient times for making things memorable: he cast 
his teaching into poetic form. He threw it into a set 
of stanzas, each ending with a slightly varying refrain 
until in the last he abandons the refrain. This seventh 
stanza seems to be original to Moses; possibly the un¬ 
comfortable crowding of the canvas on the third day 
was due to a desire to clear up the seventh for a new 
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purpose of his own. He wished to drive home the lesson 
of the sabbath rest by associating it with God Himself. 

Far from anticipating modern science he drew at 
times on the very elementary science—so to call it—of 
his own age, to eke out the sense-impressions which 
were his main source of information. Moses could 
hardly have consciously noticed the world, and said 
what he saw in an articulate way, unless he had drawn 
in some measure on current interpretations of that see¬ 
ing in order to say what he saw. Inspiration does not 
override the human at any point; it uses it as there 
already in order to produce a result which is true. 

Those who fought in the Near East will recall that 
in those regions the sky looks like a solid dome overhead, 
both by day and by night. The earliest interpretation 
of this sense-impression was naturally that it was a real 
dome, with the sun, moon and stars set in it, and with 
holes through which the rain could fall—the ‘floodgates 
of heaven’ of the Flood story. Further, besides the 
water thought of as stored above the sky, their senses 
told the men of ancient times that there is water at a 
lower level than the earth’s surface. One goes down to 
seas, lakes and rivers from the surrounding land, and 
in places springs break out from under the ground. 
The earliest interpretation here was that the solid land 
everywhere floats on a hidden abyss of waters—the 
great depth—in addition to the reservoir of waters above 
the firmament, or sky. Moses uses these early con¬ 
ceptions, as do some of the Psalmists and Prophets. 
Had he done otherwise, his own age would have failed 
to understand him.; and after all, our own age has not 
the slightest difficulty in seeing what he meant and 
allowing for the change in cosmological outlook. 

At just one point he steps outside this framework 
of ideas: he speaks of light before the sun. It is done 
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with a moving majesty which made the literary critic 
Longinus quote it as an instance of The Sublime : ‘God 
said, Let there be light; and the light began’ (i. 3). 
Perhaps one needs to have lived among idolaters to 
appreciate the shock to the mind of that apparently 
simple statement. Certainly it was those who were 
familiar with idolatry who penetrated Moses’ purpose 
at this point. The idea of light before the sun was as 
puzzling to Christian antiquity as to us, for cosmology 
had made huge advances since the days of Moses. It 
was St. Arnbrose who found the clue: Moses was afraid 
that if he attributed light to the sun, his people would 
worship the gift instead of the Giver. He was therefore 
at pains to make clear that the sun was only a creature. 1 
In typical Hebrew fashion, he achieves this by passing 
over all secondary causes to go straight to the First 
Cause: Light comes from God . 

Another minor puzzle of this chapter is the mention 
of evening before morning. But that is simply the 
normal Semitic way of reckoning the day from sunset 
to sunset, not from midnight to midnight as we do. 
The Jewish Sabbath still begins at what we should call 
about six o’clock on Friday evening and ends about six 
o’clock on Saturday evening. This system of reckoning 
has to be used in order to get the three days during 
which Christ’s body lay in the tomb. The Bible gener¬ 
ally speaks from within this Hebrew outlgok on the 
world. 

From what has been said, it is clear that the question 

1 An example of a similar mental attitude is that the name Sinai is 
rarely used in the Pentateuch, which prefers to speak of Mount Horeb. 
The reason appears to be that Sinai comes from the name of a moon 
goddess, Sin, much worshipped in those parts; there is an impressive 
shrine of hers at Petra, for instance. The name with idolatrous associa¬ 
tions is deliberately avoided. 

M 
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of what is meant by ‘days’ need not detain us long. 1 
They are part of the poetic framework, and could 
equally well have been literal days of twenty-four hours, 
or—if it makes us feel more comfortable—geological 
ages. The early Fathers took them quite literally as 
days of twenty-four hours, and thereby brought to the 
surface a much more fundamental issue than clock¬ 
time. How did it come, they asked, that creation could 
be spoken of as spread out in time at all? Trained 
philosophers as they were, they saw that creation is an 
eternal act which cannot be a matter of successive 
events. To increase the time would not have helped 
them; if anything they would have found geological 
ages more unpalatable than days of twenty-four hours. 
Lengthening the time only increases the philosophical 
difficulty; and, if the philosophical difficulty is rightly 
solved, the scientific difficulties hardly arise; much 
of our modern puzzle has come because this philo¬ 
sophical approach has been forgotten. God in His 
providence seems to have given His Church time to 
get to grips with this deeper problem, before it was 
faced by the milder challenges of the scientific age. 

The thought of the early ages then wrestles \yith this 
question of the relation between the single creative act 
in eternity and its manifestation as a sequence in time— 
for the Fathers accepted from Genesis the fact that 
there had been a sequence in time, however baffling to 
the intellect. The development of their thought can be 
traced through the writings of St. Basil, St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Ambrose, until St. Augustine 
gathered up the threads. God created by a single eternal 
act. But what He did in eternity, in seed, or in germ, 
or in principle, might yet have a history in time, and 

1 For a fuller discussion, see the admirable C.T.S. pamphlet The Six 
Days of Creation, by E. F. Sutcliffe, SJ. 
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so be truthfully described as a succession of events. 
The essential is that all developments in time should 
be determined from the start by the character impressed 
by God upon the original principles or ‘seeds '—semina 
—and upon the causes which He created along with 
them. While each Father had an emphasis of his own, 
this was the general interpretation which passed into 
currency. 

The one bit of their treatment which has become out 
of date is an illustration drawn from the scientific 
opinion of their period. Until the invention of the 
microscope, in the course of the seventeenth century, 
it was generally held that flies and worms breed from 
decaying matter, and this was called spontaneous 
generation. Not till the eighteenth century was it finally 
proved that in fact these creatures come from eggs too 
small to be visible to the naked eye. To the Fathers, 
this apparent fact seemed to offer a clue as to what had 
happened in the beginning, a much larger spontaneous 
generation from the earth itself. This illustration is of 
course no longer valid. But it is well to recall that we 
are still faced with a similar difficulty when we try to 
visualise the first beginnings of life; on any evolutionary 
theory, the origin of life from some combination of 
chemicals could quite well be classed as a form of 
spontaneous generation. From whatever direction one 
approaches the question, there looms up this issue of 
the development of the living from the not-living; the 
first appearance of life on our planet involves the 
appearance of something impossible to account for in 
terms of previous conditions. 

It has often been remarked that the Fathers taught 
what may be called an evolutionary doctrine, but in 
saying this we must avoid certain confusions. No Father 
imagined that development implied that things could 
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make themselves. And no Father would for an instant 
have supposed that evolution explains the world, still 
less that it explains away the need for a Creator. Logic 
as bad as that was reserved for our own times. Provided 
we remember that all that exists ow r es its existence to 
God’s will—not only the material order but the in¬ 
visible chain of causes which have guided it to its 
Divinely appointed end—there is nothing repugnant 
to revealed truth in the general idea of an evolution of 
living forms, and a good deal that is in harmony with 
traditional Christian thought. 

It may be of interest to quote that traditional thought 
in the form in which the Venerable Bede taught it to 
the Anglo-Saxons. In his book De Rerum Naturae he 
divides creation into four stages. First come the creation 
of eternal things. Then he goes on: 

‘Second, all the elements in the world were made 
together equally in formless matter when He who lives 
for ever created all things at once; third, that same 
matter is formed into creation, that is, heaven and 
earth, not now all at once but in six days, by causes 
which were formerly created all at once; fourth, from 
the seeds and primordial causes of this creation the 
progression of the universe develops its natural course, 
as the Father works even now, and the Son, who feeds 
the ravens and clothes the lilies.’ 1 

1 The quotation is taken from Word Hoard , by Margaret Williams. 
Sheed & Ward. London, 1946, pp. 193-4. 


Chapter Nine 

EVOLUTION AND SOME TANGLES 

Let us begin by saying clearly what may surprise some: 
there is nothing in Catholic dogma to conflict with any 
reasonable theory of evolution. 1 But it must be a 

^liose who desire more authoritative statements are referred to 
Evolution and Theology , by Dr. Messenger (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1931), and to the more recent volume, Theology and Evolution , 
by various authors, edited by the same Dr. Messenger (Sands & Co. 
1952). Besides giving a survey of Christian thought from the earliest 
times, Dr. Messenger gives a quotation from De Ternant’s Pathfinders 
of Organic Evolution (Burns, Oates & Washboume. London, 1921). 
After classifying the derivative creation of the lower animals as a 
‘probable hypothesis’, De Temant deals thus with the question of man: 

The Church says: 

‘(i) There is nothing in this notion [sc. the animal descent of man 
as regards his body] intrinsically repugnant to either the Scriptures or 
to Faith; 

‘(2) She will not affirm it, even supposing it were true, because it 
is not her business to make such affirmations; 

‘(3) Since she has not yet, in her practical judgment, obtained 
proofs from science of a sufficiently high order of moral certitude, she 
will not permit anyone to assert it as a fact when speaking in her name; 

‘(4) When and if it receives physical proof as certain as (let us say) 
that enjoyed by the theory of gravitation as it left the hands of Newton 
and Kepler, it will no doubt be included in the regular programme of 
scholastic establishments; 

‘(5) Taking it as a “possible hypothesis” (as derivative creation 
applied to animals lower than man is taken for a “probable hypothesis”) 
Catholics may freely work towards its establishment by research and 
discussion; 

‘(6) If anyone chooses to make it a purely personal belief, he may.’ 

[De Temant, p. 41. Quoted by Messenger, p. 251.] 
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reasonable theory, free from such irrationalities as that 
life can cause mind, or that matter can cause life, or 
that nothing can cause something. In other words, the 
possibility of conflict lies mainly, not between evolution 
and revealed religion, but between certain irrational 
theories and rational (natural) religion. It is what reason 
tells us about God and man that makes it impossible 
to be satisfied with the philosophy involved in certain 
theories of evolution, and it is also reason which halts 
us before the defective proofs sometimes adduced in 
support. 

Let us remind ourselves briefly of the rational doc¬ 
trine of God. Reason tells us that nothing could exist 
unless there is an Uncaused Cause standing above and 
outside all limited and partial causes, not the first link 
in the chain of causation, but the ground of causation 
itself. It also tells us that there must be an Unchanged 
Changer unaffected by the changes which It sets in 
motion and controls; an Absolute or Necessary Being 
without which no contingent being could exist—and 
the universe not only consists of contingent beings but 
is itself contingent; an Orderer who is the source of 
the order we everywhere find impressed upon this 
contingent universe. 

Within this universe there is an element '• hich we 
know with exceptional directness, not from without by 
seeing it, but from within by being it. This element is 
our personality, with its power of knowledge, including 
a very striking power of turning back on ourselves to 
know ourselves; and along with this the twin power of 
love or choice which we call our will. It follows then 
that this Uncaused Cause, this Unchanged Changer, 
this Orderer, this Necessary Being or Absolute, is able 
to cause personality, and so must Itself be Personal, 
though with a fullness and depth to which our limited 
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personalities afford only a faint clue. Hence this Abso¬ 
lute is more reasonably spoken of as He than as It. 
Further reflection on the data presented by our inner 
and our outer worlds brings us to the conception of the 
One Infinitely Perfect Being owing His existence to 
none by Himself, and so the Ground of all other beings 
and their Last End. To this Infinitely Perfect Self- 
subsistent Being we give the name of God. 

The crucial point then is this. If this line of reasoning 
does not bring us to truth, what is discredited is not 
God, it is our own minds. If we are wrong here, either 
there is no such thing as truth, or else our minds are 
so constituted as to be forever unable to attain it. And 
if that is so, we have no means of knowing whether 
evolution is true. It, and all other notions of ours, are 
reduced to fantasies, springing we know not how from 
an existence without purpose, cause or meaning, a 
dreary spin of irrationalities which have the curious 
power of cheating us into thinking there may be such 
a thing as truth. All our values, beauty and goodness 
as much as truth, become no more than bright bubbles 
on the cold sea of meaningless irrationality in which we 
are engulfed. In order to be able to accept evolution as 
true—and not merely as fashionable or convenient or 
attractive — we need the order of ideas which leads us 
to the God of Reason, for that God and the validity of 
our own mental processes belong inescapably together. 
For anyone to deny God in the name of evolution is to 
cut his own throat, precisely as an evolutionist. 

Of course, in real life the issues are not quite so 
simple. This is because the word ‘God' is used in other 
senses, both by those who affirm and by those who 
deny. Rather oddly, Atheism and Pantheism turn out, 
on inspection, to be two ways of saying the same thing. 
Whether men say that All is God or that Nothing is 
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God, they are equally saying that nothing exists except 
the world-process, which thus becomes the object of 
our loyalty or of our revolt. The trouble then is that the 
world-process affords no secure standing-ground for 
the values we find within ourselves; it countenances 
ugliness, falsehood and evil as readily as beauty, truth 
and goodness. An enormous amount of the current 
discussion about God has no relation at all to the God 
in whom we as Christians believe; it is an argument, 
sometimes heated, about the world-process and whether 
we are to take our ethics from it or not. 

Another confusion we shall constantly meet is be¬ 
tween adult and childish conceptions of God. Religion 
and sex, being the two most sensitive points in our 
experience, are those in which we are most likely, 
through some defect in environment, to suffer what is 
called a ‘fixation’. That means that some excusable 
childish misconception is not outgrown in the normal 
way, but remains in our minds in its childish form. 
When ‘God’ means to someone his childish fixation — 
an old man with a beard up in the sky, for instance, or 
an unpleasant policeman on the look-out to report his 
misdemeanours—it is not altogether surprising that in 
adult life he rejects such a notion. Unluckily, he com : 
monly assumes that he is rejecting the God whom all 
generations have held in honour, and since the whole 
set-up in his mind is irrational, it is quite extraordi¬ 
narily difficult to win his attention for any rational 
elucidation of the difficulty. The old man in the sky 
and the unpleasant policeman are doubtless quite im¬ 
possible to harmonise with the world that science dis¬ 
closes to us; but that is by no means the same thing as 
saying that the traditional Christian view of God is 
equally out of harmony with the new outlook which we 
owe to science. Rather amusingly, an attempt to make 
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this clear is apt to lead to an accusation of mental dis¬ 
honesty. Ignorance of the genuinely ancient tradition 
of Christian thought is a difficulty which will meet us 
on every side. 

For this reason, this necessarily brief chapter is not 
going to delve into the question of evolution direct; 
for that, the reader is referred to the books listed at its 
end. All that will be attempted is an elucidation of some 
of the muddles we shall find all around us, and which 
may even have leaked into our own minds. 

Let us then start with the one point where a revealed 
dogma impinges on the argument, the dogma of cre¬ 
ation. Reason tells us that God is the Author of all that 
is, but as to the mode of His authorship its answers are 
confused and vague. Aristotle came nearest to getting 
it right, but even he stopped just short of the real 
target. God Himself has therefore stepped in to give 
us the information that otherwise always eludes us. He 
tells us that He brought all things into being out of 
nothing. He did not shape already existing material of 
any kind, nor did He spin the world out of His own 
substance in the form of some kind of emanation. 
Existing Himself eternally in utter perfection of being 
without limitations of any kind, He brought into 
existence beings which have limitations, possibly re¬ 
quire them if they are to exist at all. Among such 
limitations space and time at once attract our attention. 

When then any question arises as to how the universe 
began to exist, the scientist, qua scientist, has nothing 
to say, not if he understands his own scientific method. 
That method is a marvellous instrument for studying 
certain aspects of the universe which has actually come 
into being; but it has no means of telling how the uni¬ 
verse began to be, only of saying how it goes on once 
it got started. No man of science, using the methods 
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of science, can tell us how the universe came to be, still 
less how it comes to take the line it actually does. He 
cannot say why or how it is ‘just so’. He can only point 
to the fact that it is ‘just so’. 

That is one limitation of the scientific method; it 
deals with a process which it finds going on but whose 
beginning must elude it. A further limitation is that 
science does not, and cannot, concern itself with all the 
aspects of the existing universe. It deals with the 
repeatable, the things that will always recur when the 
conditions recur. If we are to get a purchase on the 
unrepeatable, the things that happen only once , 1 we 
need the historic method, whose tool is evidence, 
whereas the tools of science are demonstration and 
experiment. And if we are to be sure that our tools are 
sound—that demonstration demonstrates and that evi¬ 
dence proves—we need philosophy with its lead-up in 
logic and metaphysics. Hence if the scientist and the 
philosopher disagree, it does not follow that the scientist 
is the more likely to be right, that is, when philosophic 
issues are in question. Of course, the scientist, as a 
human being, has an inalienable right to philosophise; 
but he is as much an amateur in philosophy as any other 
untrained man. The naive and amateurish philosophy 
publicised by some men of science during the last 

1 The repeatable and the unrepeatable usually present themselves 
mixed up together. Thus birth is repeatable, the normal term of con¬ 
ception and pregnancy of which the scientific laws are generally know. 
But your birth is an unrepeatable event, which no scientific considera¬ 
tions can establish, because science cannot say that any one conception 
and pregnancy will reach its term, still less that the term will be you 
and not another. Your birth is established by evidence, usually taking 
the form of a birth certificate, though the testimony of parents, doctors, 
nurses and so forth may also be in the picture. If you had to establish 
your identity by the methods of science, and were forbidden to use 
those of history, you would be lost indeed. 
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hundred years is one chief cause of the prevailing men¬ 
tal fog. Some men of science indeed have so little known 
the difference that they have talked philosophy in the 
belief that they were talking science! 

One of the best ways to prepare ourselves to help 
dissipate the fog is to be sure we ourselves know some¬ 
thing of the difference between science and philosophy, 
and have some idea of their respective fields and the 
nature of their contributions when the fields overlap. 
And a small help in this work of clearing up is to try 
to popularise certain expressions easily borrowed from 
the French. They are transjormism , evolutionism , and 
scientism . The reason for trying to get them across is 
that in this country the word ‘evolution’ means so many 
different things that one can seldom be sure what any¬ 
one is really trying to talk about. This is where 
transjormism comes in so useful. It means evolution 
confined to the field of biology. And in that field it is 
not tied up with just one theory, but is applicable to all 
the various theories of biological evolution which may 
be held. A man may be a Lamarckian and yet as con¬ 
vinced a transformist as if he were a Darwinian. (In 
parenthesis, it is worth remembering that the first 
evolutionary theory of modern times was put forward 
by a Catholic, Lamarck, and caused not the faintest 
ripple of embarrassment to any theologian.) By con¬ 
trast with transformism, evolutionism is the theory that 
development is the clue to the whole process of the 
universe, so much so that we can be sure in advance 
that the lower always preceded the higher—an assump¬ 
tion that has worked special havoc in the fields of 
anthropology and comparative religion. It is perfectly 
possible to be a transformist in biology, and yet to be 
highly sceptical of evolutionary theories applied to 
social and religious history. The third term, scientism , 
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is not a belief in the value of science and the scientific 
method; it is the dogmatic assertion that no other 
method of study yields true results. Hence all other 
studies are looked on as waste of time, for the questions 
which science cannot answer are not worth asking. 
Popularising these three words thus would mean a 
considerable gain in clear-headedness. 

The mention of ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ leads us to 
another common confusion, the assumption that evolu¬ 
tion is necessarily ‘upward’. There is a good deal in the 
field of biology to support the idea of change in the 
direction of greater elaboration, and such a change can 
be described under the metaphor of from ‘lower’ to 
‘higher’. But besides the fact that very few realise that 
this is a metaphor, it is important to be clear that 
evolution alone will not tell us what is higher and what 
is lower. If all we have is a system of change, we have 
no standard by which to assess the changes. There must 
exist outside the system of change some kind of reality 
to afford a standard. The idea that progress explains 
everything does not explain our sense that progress 
lies in a particular direction. Why are we sure that one 
thing is better than another, or even that there is such 
a thing as betterness? This is no academic question. We 
have no right to condemn concentration camps, for 
instance, unless there exists a standard, outside the 
course of the world, to justify us in saying: ‘This is 
good—that is evil.’ That we normally speak thus con¬ 
fidently is only explicable if there is within us some 
idea of an absolute good, and it is only justifiable if such 
an absolute good genuinely exists. Evolution itself can, 
on these lines, be shown to point beyond itself to that: 
world of values which it is sometimes invoked to deny. 
An evolving world, if it is really moving to something 
‘better’, calls aloud for the presence of God at every 
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oint. Otherwise the process has no meaning or value 
t all. 

Certain points about the atmosphere in which scien- 
fic studies are carried on should also be borne in mind. 
Ve are sometimes told that those Catholics who have 
tudied the relevant sciences are convinced by the 
vidence for evolution. Apart from being an overstate¬ 
ment, this raises a more important point than any kind 
f head-counting: all scientific fact is now presented to 
tudents within an evolutionary framework, if only as 
system of classification. But little or nothing is done 
d help them to appraise the framework. 

Human minds never work comfortably within a 
dank. In the Middle Ages, for instance, astronomical 
acts—real facts—were presented within the framework 
fi the Ptolemaic theory of concentric spheres moving 
round the earth as their centre. Like the modern 
ramework, the medieval one made it possible to classify 
nd unify a large number of facts, and so to make them 
manageable and also practically useful. Most medieval 
oik could not see the distinction, so obvious to us, 
>etween the framework and the facts. It took someone 
>f the calibre of St. Thomas Aquinas to remark that, 
although the hypotheses which they (the astronomers) 
lave propounded seem to explain the facts, it does not 
lecessarily follow that these explanations are true, for 
he facts about the planets may probably be explained 
n another way as yet unknown to mend One wonders 
low that sentence struck the average student of, say, 
he fourteenth century. Quite possibly it made no mark 
in his mind, being too far removed from his habits of 
hinking. Or he may have found it funny, a refreshing 
•eminder that great minds have their silly moments. 
Dr, if he had more imagination, he may have felt a 
:hill breeze blowing up his spine—his whole world 
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felt precarious at the bare idea. It is not unreasonab] 
to wonder whether average modern students difFe 
fundamentally from that average medieval studen 
Any suggestion that their familiar framework may hav 
to be readjusted either makes no mark on their mind* 
or it strikes them as comic, or it makes their whol 
world spin. None of these reactions either spring 
from or leads towards genuine independence c 
mind. 

One of the curiosities of the situation is the wa 
belief in the old-fashioned, optimistic type of evolutio 
is holding its own, in spite of the outspokenness c 
many men of science. That the nineteenth centur 
interpreted evolution optimistically need not surprise 
The general confidence in an inevitable and automati 
‘progress’ was closely linked with its main scienti.fi 
interest, the field of biology, in which there is a goo< 
deal to suggest a generally ‘upward’ movement. But ii 
the twentieth century interest has shifted from biolog’ 
to physics; where the biologist dealt with a world whici 
he saw, not incorrectly, as moving ‘up’, the physicis 
deals with a universe which is quite certainly running 
down. The relation between the two has been pictur 
esquely expressed by saying that biological evolutioi 
is like the story of a sailor climbing up the mast of ; 
sinking ship. His upward movement is not delusive 
but it is futile; it will not save him from going dowr 
with the ship. 

When we ask ourselves why this pessimistic, anc 
genuinely modern, evolutionary outlook has made 
comparatively little dint on most minds, we find our 
selves confronted with issues which are not scientific 
but human. For one thing, most people accept evolutior 
at secondhand; the number that can give any reasor 
for believing it, save that everybody else believes it, i: 
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[uite surprisingly small. It is in no way remarkable that 
hey should prefer its more agreeable forms. What does 
urprise is the ferocity with which they defend a view 
or which they seldom know the arguments. The ex- 
>lanation appears to lie in the fact that for millions 
o-day evolution is their only ground of hope. They 
nust believe that, somehow or other, the mere momen- 
um of change is working for improvement. Setbacks 
here may be—so far has the pressure of events driven 
nost people from the naive optimism of last century. 
But though we may have to set our teeth to face the 
mmediate present, the future, they feel, is guaranteed 
>y the evolutionary process. It is their sheet anchor to 
vindward; if it goes all goes, and they have no bulwark 
igainst despair. 

To Catholics, who have never based their hope on 
he course of this world, such an attitude is almost un- 
Delievable. To us, it does not matter, basically, whether 
evolution is proved or disproved. The question has its 
)wn order of interest, to be sure, but it does not rock 
he earth beneath our feet. Yet the situation calls for 
m effort of sympathy on our part—after all, we shall 
inswer for it if we let our generation perish in despair. 
What it is urgent for us to understand is that our 
security affects others painfully; they feel it as be¬ 
wilderment, or irritation, or even as insult. Yet this 
-eaction, at first bewildering to ourselves, is also a 
/aluable pointer—we cannot expect dispassionate dis¬ 
cussion of evolution until our friends have at least a 
glimmering of some surer ground of hope; for until 
:hen they must feel us as people who want to fling them 
off the only raft to which they know how to cling. If 
we concentrate on trying to give them some inkling of 
i better anchored hope, we may be surprised to see how 
fast and far they will go under their own steam. It will 
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take a very gentle and discerning charity to secure th 
conditions of a genuinely free discussion. 

When Catholics exhibit an emotional bias on th 
subject, the cause is not as a rule doctrinal; it is 
concern for practical issues of conduct. Anyone at al 
aware of the way things have been going in the worl< 
for the last hundred years is bound to know tha 
evolution has been invoked to justify cruel and inhumai 
policies in the sphere of capitalism quite as much a 
of Nazism and Communism. The moral criticism o 
the industrial revolution which was gaining grounc 
before the middle of last century — it can be traced ii 
Mrs. Gaskell, though chiefly in Kingsley, Maurice anc 
the Christian Socialists — was beaten down and drivei 
off the field in the name of Darwin’s doctrine of th< 
survival of the fittest. And in Communist-dominatec 
lands, to-day, evolution is a chief instrument in in 
doctrinating the masses with the conviction that, sinc< 
man differs in no essential way from the beasts, th< 
individual has . as little right against the State as ar 
animal against its herd. Those who are vividly aware o 
the way in which flesh and blood human beings havt 
been and are being sacrificed to a still unproven theory 
find it.hard to see in the theory anything but a devict 
for lationalising avarice, lust and the love of power. 

The practical issue before us is thus not simply ar 
academic doctrine to be discussed by the learned on its 
intellectual merits; it is something which has alread) 
produced disastrous effects in the sphere of practice 
All the same, it is, in the end, the academic side which 
ultimately matters. Towards evolution itself, as distinci 
fiom distorted applications to philosophy, economics 
and politics, it is our duty to take up a reasonable atti¬ 
tude of some kind. In this task, it is a help to distinguish 
between two different though related questions. The 
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rst—is evolution, in principle, consistent with what 
eason tells us about God?—has been answered by most 
ompetent enquirers in the affirmative; there is no 
ihilosophical or theological objection to our looking on 
volution as the method of creation. But that still leaves 
he second question to be dealt with: has evolution in 
act taken place? And here the answers are very much 
2ss unanimous. As the various standpoints cannot be 
.iscussed in detail, this brief and inadequate chapter 
aust end with a list of books in which the subject can 
ie further studied. 
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Chapter Ten 

THE FORMATION OF ADAM 

When we pass from the first to the second chapter- 
more exactly, when we start the new section that begin* 
at Genesis ii. 4—we leave the sphere of austere poetr) 
moving rhythmically in a stiff framework, and come tc 
something having more kinship with the style o: 
popular tales. Moses radically alters his method of pre¬ 
sentation. The popular character of this section ha* 
been recognised from the early ages of Christianity; ii 
is not a hurried accommodation to ‘the latest’ ideas or 
the value of myth and legend. 1 

The change, however, illustrates a characteristic 
which we find all through Genesis, its author’s habii 
of first putting some important fact where it belongs 
in his larger scheme, then picking it up for fullei 
development. Thus he introduces Sem as one of the 
sons of Noe, then picks him up to treat his descen¬ 
dants with greater fullness than his brothers’. Similarly 
in the first chapter he puts the creation of Man anc 
Woman where it belongs in his larger scheme, and ir 
the second comes back not only to give it fuller elabora¬ 
tion, but to handle it from a new angle so as to brin£ 
out a further set of truths. 

With this in view, he did something which has causec 
much heart-burning — he abandoned the chronology he 
has used in the story of creation as a whole. As that plar 
was logical, not chronological, he had a perfect righi 
to alter the subordinate time-element since his nev 
treatment required it. In this new section, the focus oj 

1 Remarks on myth are left over to chapter XII as this one is over 
crowded. 
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interest is not the chronological layout, but something 
more like a psychological theme, the relation of man 
to the rest of creation. 

Let us begin by getting the two time-schemes clear. 
In the first chapter the order is earth and water, plants, 
water creatures and birds, land animals, man and 
woman. In the second we are explicitly told that there 
were no plants, and no water, until after the appearance 
of man direct from the earth. Once he appears the 
garden is prepared for him, then the animals are called, 
like himself, from the ground, though with less cere¬ 
mony. Lastly, the woman is made, this time from the 
man, not from the earth. The difference is so marked 
that, naturally, it is invoked as proof of different author¬ 
ship. That, however, involves a far too modern and 
Western idea of authorship to be a safe guide to the 
practice of even the ninth and eighth centuries b.c. (the 
‘critical’ dates for most of the Pentateuch), still less to 
the lifetime of Moses in the fifteenth or thirteenth 
centuries b.c. The right approach is first to consider 
what the author is seeking to say, then to try to enter 
into the means he has chosen in order to say it. 

On the one side, he is stressing man’s kinship with 
nature; in modern terms, man is presented to us as 
‘organic to nature’, made of ‘the clay of the ground’ 
(ii. 7), 1 which in Moses’ day would stand for the 
lowest known element in nature. In the heyday of the 
policy of ‘reconciliation’ with modern science, an 
attempt was made to equate this ‘clay’ with protoplasm, 
that ‘handful of dust which God enchants’, as someone 
has called it, the chemical combination which is the 

1 The Douay, following the Vulgate, has ‘slime’, a not wholly 
accurate rendering, which St. Jerome probably retained because it was 
already familiar through earlier Latin versions. The A.V. ‘dust’ is a 
good rendering. 
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basis of all living forms but which cannot in the labora¬ 
tory be made to live. But while it may help us to gei 
the thought if we thus translate into the idiom of oui 
own times, Moses was using the idiom of his own times 
too, and we should interpret accordingly. Man is akir 
to nature down to its very bottom. In him the materia' 
order, to its lowest element, comes into a new relatior 
with the world of spirit. 

Further, man’s kinship with the animals is stressed, 
since they, like himself, are represented as called forth 
out of the ground. Man is not brought before us as 
different from the animals in his general origin, at leasi 
as regards his physical organism. 

For just here the kinship abruptly stops. Among al! 
the animals man can find no companion. He stands 
among them as their lord, giving them their names, ir 
Hebrew thought no mere tagging on of labels foi 
convenience, but penetrating to the very essence oJ 
their nature. All through the Bible we get this sense 
that the name of anything is the thing itself in the depth 
of its being. When God ‘sets His name’ in a place, He 
undertakes to be there in His deepest reality. In Genesis 
then, the fact that man can name the animals marks his 
essential difference from them; he can see what they 
are in the recesses of their being, but they cannot 
similarly see what he is, and so cannot meet him on a 
footing of equality. The formation of Eve is thus a 
climax, the presentation to Adam of the companion he 
needs, with which the whole universe could not other¬ 
wise provide him. And this companion is brought forth, 
not from the ground, but from himself. Her kinship 
with him is different in quality from his own kinship 
with the beasts. 

With the appearance of Eve, and the reason for it— 
‘it is not well that man should be without companion- 
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ship’ (ii. 18)—we meet another strongly stressed fea¬ 
ture. Man is not only an organic unity compounded of 
matter and spirit, body and soul, the meeting-place of 
two levels of reality, subsuming in himself the whole 
lower creation and bringing it into organic connection 
with the spiritual world; he is organically social as well. 
The individual is incomplete in himself, for all his 
unique status. From the beginning, man is essentially 
a race, a community, a society. And this social quality 
is intrinsically part of his spiritual equipment. Both his 
community and his body play an essential, not an acci¬ 
dental, part in the spiritual life in the form it takes in man. 

Man’s spirituality is thus something unique in the 
universe, precisely because he is the only point at which 
the racial and the material aspects of creation find their 
contact with spirit, and are in turn informed and 
elevated by spirit. There is even a sense in which the 
initiative lies with the lower partner. For man’s spiritual 
life, such as his intelligence and his sense of beauty, is 
awakened, articulated and matured through his physical 
experiences, especially through his sense-stimuli. And 
his individuality fails to ripen into full personality save 
through the stimuli of social, communal and racial 
experiences. Any community which offers its members 
too narrow a range of social experiences will thus 
frustrate full personal development, as surely as lack 
of physical experiences will frustrate the ripening of 
the higher spiritual faculties. 

The story in Genesis then represents God as forming 
man’s body from already existing matter, in a way that 
stresses both his kinship with what has gone before, 
and also his difference from it. But it is otherwise with 
his soul. Man’s body may come from the ground, but 
his soul does not simply develop from his body. It was 
put into his body, ‘infused’ as the theologians say. At 
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this point, by the way, Adam differs no whit from any 
of his descendants. We indeed receive our bodies from 
our parents, as the result of intricate natural processes 
which can be traced back, in principle, to the beginning 
of our race, and which we share with the animals. But 
we each receive our soul, as Adam received his, direct 
from God. As far as the soul is concerned, every human 
being is as much a particular creation as the first man 
ever was. 

This is a point where imagination is apt to play a 
trick on us, making us think that what is rare must be 
stranger than what is common. The conception of a 
child is so common that we easily overlook its essenti¬ 
ally mysterious character and think of it as something 
ordinary. And then, by contrast, the formation of Adam 
seems to us startling, because it happened once only. 
There is a very real sense in which the formation of 
one man in an exceptional way was a great deal less 
remarkable than the formation of his million, million 
descendants in a much stranger way, whose strangeness 
still keeps mankind joking. Those jokes are, in an 
upside down fashion, more of a tribute to the real 
quality of the thing than any dull acceptance of its 
commonness. Which, after all, is the more startling 
exhibition of Divine power, to ‘make’ one adult human 
being out of material God had already created, or to 
endow the descendants of that individual with the 
power to go on making further individuals almost adlib. 
to the end of time? 

Such are some of the spiritual truths here conveyed 
to us under the form of a story. But the question tickling 
the back of our minds is apt to be: how literally are we 
bound to take the story? That there is a symbolic 
element has always been recognised. But its exact 
limits have never been easy to draw. 
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Two principles are here of help. First, the Bible, 
being the Word of God, can never mean nonsense. 
And second, anthropomorphisms are extreme forms of 
those analogies without which we cannot speak of God 
at all, and like all analogies they have to be interpreted 
according to the rules worked out in the course of 
centuries. Roughly, what we have to do is to cut out 
what is inapplicable to God and so reach the real point 
of the analogy. Thus we cannot take literally the sug¬ 
gestion that God used actual material hands to shape 
clay into the form of man, then blew breath into the 
nostrils. Even the Greek story of Galatea does not sink 
to that level. Analysis of the analogy, to get at the real 
point of resemblance, brings us to the fact that breath, 
especially in primitive times, is a powerful analogy for 
life; it is invisible, and also marks the difference between 
a dead body and a live one. The arm is an analogy for 
power, the hand for intelligent purposive action. 

But note in passing that these abstract words are also 
analogies taken from human experience. And note, too, 
that when we speak of God’s power, or His intelligent 
purpose, we do not circumscribe these things to their 
human manifestations, but affirm that they exist in God 
in perfect form, without the familiar human limitations. 
With the cruder kind of analogy, taken from the human 
body rather than from the soul, more disentangling is 
necessary, yet the principle is the same. Indeed, a little 
poetic sense may carry one to the heart of the analogy 
without all this cumbrous explanation. What is here 
asserted, in analogical form, is that God used even the 
lower type of already existing matter in forming the 
living body of Adam, making him kin to the rest of 
creation, while also infusing into it a soul that set him 
apart and above, the crown and the lord of all to which 
he was yet organically related. It would be a useful 
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exercise to try to think out some better way of making 
these same points in a form intelligible to all grades of 
human culture. We should be left with a greatly 
enhanced respect for Genesis. 

Our modern minds find it easier to conceive of all 
this in terms of a Divine operation through the laws of 
nature already established by God and directed by Him 
to this end. That is a permissible interpretation, so long 
as we do not affirm that it is the only possible one. 
There is no reason for supposing that our own thought 
habits are final, though of course they feel so to our¬ 
selves—in which we are exactly like our forefathers. It 
is enough to say that nothing essential to the Faith is 
denied if we take the story of man to mean a long pro¬ 
cess during which the bodies of animals were brought 
closer to the body needed for man. 

Brought closer, not brought the whole way. For if 
this view is taken, one thing needs to be remembered: 
no animal body as it stands would have been a suitable 
vehicle for the infusion of a human soul. If Adam’s 
body ‘evolved’ from previous animal forms, it still 
needed a special preparation to become the partner and 
vehicle of a rational and therefore immortal soul. There 
could be no question of taking over an animal already 
complete in itself. 

Hidden in the thirteenth-century groining of the 
North Porch at Chartres is a series of carvings of the 
Creation, a masterpiece by some great ‘imagier’, name¬ 
less after the selfless fashion of the medieval artist. 
Among other things, he produced the only representa¬ 
tion of God the Father I have ever seen that I really 
like; the majesty and love of the Face are inexpressible. 
A similar depth of imaginative power is present in the 
companion carving of the Logos, the Creative Word 
in Whose image man was made. Christ is depicted 
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seated on a throne, a figure both majestic and tender, 
engaged with absorbed concentration in infusing the 
soul into Adam. He sits with right hand raised, gazing 
down on the sleeping Adam, who is curled up with his 
head on the Divine knees in the attitude of a child with 
its mother. Adam’s body has all the outward character¬ 
istics of a human body, yet—this is the astounding 
imaginative achievement—the specific humanness is 
somehow lacking. There is in the sleeping face a touch 
of the satyr, a hint of the unawakened beast, or, from 
another angle, the curious empty look one sometimes 
sees in the faces of the blind. 1 The age that could create 
and enjoy that masterpiece would have wondered what 
all our modern pother was about. 


note: the biblical commission 

In 1902, Pope Leo XIII instituted the Biblical Com¬ 
mission in Rome, to give guidance to scholars and 
others over the new questions being raised by modern 
scholarship. Its Decrees are not infallible, but are of 
very high authority, its decisions being reached after 
careful discussions that give scope to different points 
of view. Though it is not a Sacred Congregation (i.e. 
not one of the standing committees through which the 
affairs of the Church are transacted), its decisions re¬ 
quire from the faithful the same kind of submission as 
is due to decisions of the Sacred Congregations. This 
does not mean that the questions at issue are finally 
decided, since all non-infallible but authoritative de¬ 
cisions are reversible when further evidence requires it. 

1 A blind friend exclaimed in personal fear at this description. I 
hasten to add that the expression is not a very common one. Many 
blind faces are admirably alive, but anyone who has seen this other look 
will know what I mean. 
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The Decrees of the Biblical Commission adjudicate 
each question according to the evidence available at a 
given moment. They prevent irresponsible publicising 
of insufficiently tested theories, but place no barrier in 
the way of a search for further evidence on the part 
of competent scholars. 1 

In regard to Genesis, the Biblical Commission en¬ 
dorses the ancient teaching, that there is a symbolic 
element in these first chapters; but it also points out 
that certain things must be historical facts if the spiritual 
teaching based on them is to have validity. The Com¬ 
mission gives a list of this minimal element of fact. 
These may not be the only facts, there may be others; 
but the following at the least have to be received on 
doctrinal grounds as facts: 

The creation of all things by God in the beginning of time; 

The particular creation of man; 

The formation of the first woman from the first man; 

The original happiness of our first parents in the state of 
justice, integrity and immortality; 

The Divine command laid upon man for the proving of his 
obedience; 

The transgression of the Divine command at the instigation 
of the devil in the form of a serpent; 

The fall of our first parents from their primitive state of 
innocence; 

And the promise of a future Redeemer. 

Those unaccustomed to the technical language of 
Catholic theologians are invited to dwell a little on the 
cautious phrasing of these sentences, which are quoted 
from the Decree itself. Technical language cannot be 

1 For fuller discussion, see §§ 47-53 of A Catholic Commentary on 
Holy Scripture , published by Thos. Nelson & Sons, 1953, or any of 
the three editions of Fr. Hugh Pope’s Catholic Student's ‘ Aids' to the 
Bible. 
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understood save by those who are aware that it is 
technical; for instance, ‘the state of justice and integrity' 
has a specialised meaning not to be learned from any 
dictionary of the English language, still less from the 
usage of the daily press. This principle applies in all 
fields where men are trying to express themselves with 
absolute accuracy, unconfused by the metaphoric ele¬ 
ment of common human speech—in science and law, 
for instance, but also in theology. Such specialised 
senses cannot even be picked up from a technical 
dictionary by someone unfamiliar with the body of 
ideas behind them. To neglect this principle is to fall 
into the sort of mistake a foreigner might make if he 
took the phrase ‘the King can do no wrong’, to mean 
that the English believed their sovereign to be person¬ 
ally impeccable, deprived of the normal human privilege 
of misusing his freewill. In relation to constitutional 
practice the phrase has a real meaning; the mistake 
arises from overlooking the necessity for understanding 
the workings of the British Constitution. Similarly, no 
dictionary can make up for lack of familiarity with the 
corpus of Catholic doctrine as a living whole. 

Further, the phraseology of the Decrees has been 
very carefully chosen in relation to current contro¬ 
versies, in order not to slam doors on matters in need 
of further elucidation through normal discussions in the 
learned world. As a small illustration, the ‘particular 
creation of man’ is not an assertion of what is popularly 
known as ‘special creation’. Special creation was a 
scientific doctrine of the seventeenth century, which 
some theologians were rash enough to work into their 
systems of theology, especially outside the Catholic 
Church. Even so, the idea was popularised, not by any 
theologian, but by John Milton. It is not this piece of 
outmoded science which is here in question at all. 
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What the Biblical Commission is concerned to safe¬ 
guard is the truth that the coming of man cannot.be 
accounted for simply in terms of what preceded him. 
There is nothing in the earlier history of the universe 
which renders inevitable, and so accounts for, the 
appearance of a rational self-conscious spirit, organic¬ 
ally united to an animal body, yet able to perform the 
functions of spirit, since it can know and love, reason 
and choose, and indeed turn round on itself as the 
object of its own thought. Some cause, of a different 
order from any we find operating inside the universe 
before the coming of man, is needed to account ration¬ 
ally for the arrival of rationality. The course of events 
certainly leads up to man in the sense of preparing for 
his coming, but not in the sense that the last step was 
taken wholly through the momentum of what had 
gone before. 

The Decree, be it noted, says nothing about the 
character of the Divine action, whether it took the line 
of directly forming an entirely new type of body, or 
whether it adapted an already existing animal body. 
That is mainly a question for scientists on which the 
Church cannot directly adjudicate. Where the Church 
comes in, indirectly, is in saying whether any given 
explanation put forward genuinely accounts for the 
characteristics peculiar to man. An explanation that 
accounts for his resemblances to the animals, but not 
for his differences from them, is clearly insufficient. In 
the meantime, while the scientists complete their in¬ 
vestigations—and evolution, remember, is only claimed 
as a theory, not as a demonstrable fact—the phrase 
‘from the clay of the ground’ enshrines the truth that 
God used what was there already, and that He made 
a carefully planned and prepared use of it. The body 
of man did not take shape solely through the blind 
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action of natural forces, but through forces directed by 
God to that particular end. It was definitely and 
deliberately prepared to be the correlative and the 
vehicle of that rational soul which is a direct gift from 
God to every fresh human being. 


Chapter Eleven 

EVE AND THE PARADISAL LIFE 

The story of the formation of Eve adds nothing to the 
intellectual difficulties of these chapters. But it un¬ 
doubtedly creates an imaginative difficulty. Once again 
we meet the utilisation of something already there, 
though here the source is more dignified. Eve is drawn, 
not from the ground like the animals, but from the body 
of the Man himself. Yet the details of the picture, the 
rib and the building of it up into a woman, have always 
worried cultivated minds. 

There is, however, no need to have an uncomfortable 
conscience because these details sit uncomfortably in 
our modern minds. St. Augustine, for instance, is frank 
about his recoil from the story of the rib, and also of 
the talking snake. What distressed him was that this 
way of speaking seemed to him utterly unworthy of 
God. And so of course it is. But even our more refined 
and philosophical ways of speaking are totally unworthy 
of Him; they are merely the best we can do. To God 
Himself, it is possible that the crudest anthropo¬ 
morphism is hardly more distorting than our most 
careful philosophic phrases, and has the merit of reach¬ 
ing those whom philosophy leaves untouched. It is part 
of the Divine humility to be willing thus to stoop to 
the lowest needs. Nor does it harm the cultivated to be 
kept in touch with the ordinary earthiness of human 
nature. 

Perhaps it helps a little if we think back, not to Eden, 
but to the evolutionary picture of the first human beings. 
The moment one tries to visualise what happened— 
instead of repeating catch phrases—is it not obvious 
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that the evolution of the two sexes simultaneously is 
oddly difficult? It doubles the element of unlikelihood, 
for instance; even without it the number of things that 
had to happen together is already bafflingly great. 
Frankly, I do not think that any evolutionary account 
of the origin of man is one whit easier than Genesis, 
not if one really thinks. What the Biblical Commission 
stresses is, not the picturesque details of the story, but 
‘the formation of the first woman from the first man’. 
Obviously, one of them was there first—if so, how did 
the other get there? Or else, how did they meet? Most 
theories of evolution pass too lightly over these 
questions. 

This is perhaps the best point at which to touch on 
the one subject of real disagreement with science at 
the moment, the question of the unity of the human 
race. That unity is an essential point of Christian doc¬ 
trine. But there are anthropologists who hold that the 
various races of men arose independently in different 
parts of the earth, wherever the conditions for their 
evolution were present. What we can say for the 
moment is that the evidence alleged is far from decisive. 
It is for one thing extremely fragmentary and difficult 
to interpret, while not all agree in interpreting it in 
favour of a multiplicity of human origins. 

It remains to ask what sort of picture we are to form 
of these first parents of ours. The early Fathers took 
the state of innocence and integrity to mean a degree 
of intelligence higher than that enjoyed by their fallen 
descendants. To-day, we are apt to be a little shy of 
this, and to stress that the essential thing is a perfect 
order and harmony within their nature, sense obedient 
to reason and emotion to will, the lower providing the 
higher with the needful stimuli to set it in activity (as 
is still the case), yet perfectly controlled by the 
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higher, as is unfortunately no longer the case at 
all. 

One way to get a purchase on the problem is to think 
of the saints, for sanctity can be interpreted as a return 
to Eden. The saints, corresponding with grace more 
faithfully than the rest of us, make far more progress 
in correcting that effect of the Fall which we call our 
concupiscence, the loss of harmony within. Thus they 
come to suffer less than we do from the revolt of sense 
and imagination against reason, and of emotion against 
will. It is instructive to compare a very stupid saint 
with a very intelligent one. No one will claim that 
Bernadette Soubirous had very much in the way of a 
mind. But she had the most remarkable control of such 
mind as she had. Her extremely naive answers are yet 
intellectually delicious, through her shattering power 
of going to the real point. One effect of sanctity is to 
free the mind from the ordinary distorting pulls upon 
it, so that it becomes able to function ‘up to capacity’. 
The capacity may be that of St. Bernadette or that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, but in either case the general 
effect is the same. Humility, a right relation to all 
reality, has liberated such mental powers as they 
possess so as to attain an almost perfect performance. 
Indeed, in some ways the performance of the ignorant 
and untrained little girl is the more remarkable. By 
some such road we may perhaps arrive at a rough 
estimate of what Paradisal Man was like. But whether 
we think of him in terms of St. Bernadette or in terms 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, the point is the same: the 
intellect functioned perfectly owing to the harmony— 
integrity—of the whole nature. 

And do not let us fall into the trap of thinking that 
modern savages are ‘primitive’ in the same sense as 
early men. Modern savages are primitive because they 
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have failed to advance beyond the earliest discoveries. 
Early men were primitive because they made those 
discoveries. It took as much brain power to learn how 
to control fire as to invent a steam engine—and a good 
deal more than is needed in order to switch on the 
wireless. As has been pointed out, 1 primitive man made 
all the most important discoveries, except chloroform. 
Brain power should be measured, not in terms of 
articles turned out, but in terms of working out some¬ 
thing that had never been thought of before. Early 
man began when nothing had been thought of; he 
started from scratch. To write him down as stupider 
than ourselves because he inherited less is to write 
ourselves down as a good deal stupider than he could 
afford to be if he wished to survive. 

In a highly selective treatment our last point shall 
be the question widely discussed in our own age: the 
whole matter of marriage and the relations of the sexes. 
The picture of Adam and Eve in Eden is more relevant 
than might appear, for it provides what we otherwise 
lack, a norm or touchstone whereby to test our ideas. 

The most striking point is the way the Eden story 
throws the stress on to the companionable aspect of 
marriage. The reason for the formation of Eve is simply 
Adam’s loneliness. He welcomes her as ‘bone that 
comes from mine, flesh that comes from mine’ (ii. 23), 
and gives her the name of Isshah, woman. (She is only 
called Eve, Life, after the Fall.) Isshah is presented to 
him as the ideal companion, ‘a mate of his own kind’, 
not his equal so much as his complement, subordinate 
in one sense, since he is the head of the race, but with 
her own independent relation to God. 

This is a point where Milton is apt to mislead us. 

1 By Mr. C. S. Lewis in The Problem of Pain, p. 62. (Geoffrey 
Bles Ltd. London, 1940). 
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‘He for God only, she for God in him’, really sums up, 
not the life of Eden, but the state to which woman was 
gradually reduced by the Fall. In India, for instance, a 
Hindu woman has it firmly impressed on her that her 
god is her husband, and if other cultures do not codify 
the situation quite so bluntly, that is their general trend. 
Strictly, the Fall did not oust woman from her status 
as a responsible moral personality made in the image 
of God; but the changed relations with the man—-‘thou 
shalt be subject to thy husband’(Gen. iii. 16) — which 
was a chief outcome of the Fall, carried with it a loss 
in some measure of the independence she had enjoyed 
in Eden. For the unfallen Isshah, her very independ¬ 
ence consisted in freely and happily choosing the right 
relation to Adam, which was one of partnership and a 
degree of subordination. 

It is an ancient headache that Adam only ‘knew’ his 
wife after the expulsion from Eden, and natural that 
this should create a wonder whether there might not be 
something sinful -per se in the marital act. Given the 
mess to which man had reduced his sexual life, of which 
the Fathers and early theologians had a close-up view, 
both in the Roman Empire and in the barbarian period, 
we need not be too severe on those who found it difficult 
to think that procreation could have belonged to the 
innocence of Eden. What made it impossible for any 
theologian at any time to clinch the matter in an un¬ 
fortunate sense was the fact that Christ had instituted 
marriage as a sacrament, and that the Church always 
by instinct opposed herself to any least hint of the 
Manichaean teaching that the physical is in itself sinful. 

While it is possible to quote passages from theo¬ 
logians and Fathers of a pretty uncomplimentary cast, 
there is a parallel fact which is not always so freely 
advertised. It is clear that the early Church enjoyed 
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being able to boast of its women before the heathen, 
and the honour paid to martyrs, virgins and widows 
points to a very great revolution in men’s estimate of 
women’s spiritual status. 

Even so, we need not be too surprised that it took 
time for thinkers to be able to formulate the truth with 
full confidence; marriage in its full sense belonged to 
Eden and the unfallen state. Anyone who has lived 
outside Christendom, and there seen what women have 
become in the rest of the earth, acquires a clue to the 
more lurid views expressed at times by Christian 
theologians. They could cite a certain amount of 
experience. 

To our own age, this theological attitude constitutes 
a real difficulty. It may help us to recall that the other 
ideal marriage, that of the New Eve and St. Joseph, 
was also virgin, yet a true marriage. Once again, the 
stress is thrown on the aspect of companionship, mutual 
affection and help, while the man’s role as protector is 
in strong relief, even though the wife was Immaculate 
and the husband simply ‘a just man’. Such stress was 
necessary, because this was the aspect of marriage 
which had most completely gone under in the course 
of centuries, till the woman had become little more than 
a toy or a convenience, the man a sufficiently irrespon¬ 
sible master. Hence it was the aspect which needed to 
be brought to the front afresh. And it is no accident 
that, all through Christian history, it is the virgin 
rather than the wife who has first won for woman, then 
held for her, the status which makes her a true com¬ 
plement to man. Wifely virtue is just common enough 
among non-Christians to carry little punch. It was, and 
is, the virgin who drives home the truth of woman’s 
independent access to God and her moral responsibility 
direct to Him. 
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‘What is the chief duty of woman?’ a Hindu once 
asked the editor of an Anglican paper in Calcutta. ‘The 
same as the chief duty of man,’ he replied, ‘to love God 
with all her heart and her neighbour as herself.’ Only 
Christianity gives that answer. 


Chapter Twelve 
THE FALL 

Before going further, we had better stop and take a 
look at something certain to be in the back of our minds, 
the question of myth. 

That there is some symbolic element in these chap¬ 
ters has been recognised since the early days of the 
Church, but its precise nature, and precise limitations, 
are hard to assess. The early Fathers talked of ‘allegory’, 
meaning chiefly that in some passages the spiritual 
truths conveyed were of more importance than the 
vehicle of conveyance, so to speak. Sometimes indeed 
the vehicle caused them considerable mental distress, 
highly cultivated men as they were, because it seemed 
to them unworthy of God. With heathenism alive and 
rampant all around them, they did not easily reconcile 
themselves to anthropomorphisms as extreme as these. 
What kept them from giving up in disgust was the 
certainty that here was a book given them by God 
Himself, to be wrestled with until it delivered up its 
Divine secrets. 

The trouble with the modern word ‘myth’ is that it 
has come to have a loose popular sense, a story that is 
not true; and though no student of mythology would 
pass that, there seems no hope of dispossessing it. 
Actually, the well-informed have always known that 
myths are stories that convey a meaning, and that 
the meaning is always more important than the story. 
Some myths are statements, in picturesque terms, of 
such natural phenomena as the sun’s course and life- 
giving power, the death of nature in winter and its 
resurrection in spring, or the significance of some bene- 
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ficent or maleficent force of nature, storm or sea or 
great river, or merely something that caught the eye 
like a rock of unusual shape or a spring that broke out 
of the earth in some striking way. Others are a kind 
of elementary philosophy, an attempt to account for 
how the world came to be what it is—and it is remark¬ 
able how many of these testify to a sense that man is 
not what he should be, but that something happened to 
set him on a wrong course and so land him at odds 
with the world which should have been simply his 
friend. 

An even more important class of myth is that which 
states in symbolic form certain psychological situations 
common to the race and indicates the right solution. 
The chief crisis thus dealt with is that of adolescence, 
in which both girl and boy have to make the perilous 
passage from sheltered childhood to the full responsi¬ 
bility of adult life. Thus the Sleeping Beauty is a mere 
nature myth, picturing the awakening of the earth at 
the kiss of the sun in spring. But Beauty and the Beast 
sets forth a truth of infinitely greater moment, that 
unless a girl, through pity, overcomes her normal 
repulsion from marriage and embraces what she shrank 
from, she cannot mature; but that if she makes this 
decisive gesture the dreaded horror will be transformed 
as the Beast is changed into the Handsome Prince. And 
all the stories of a youth going out into the world to 
seek his fortune deal with the parallel crisis in the life 
of the boy, stressing the need for adventure, for striking 
out on one’s own, and for that kind of morality which 
makes the hidden forces of the world our friend; at a 
deeper level, they also stress that the boy will not fully 
succeed in his quest for independence until he learns 
to accept help from a girl. Such myths not only tell 
truths, but tell them far more effectively, with a more 
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energising impact on the immature psyche, than they 
can be told in direct scientific language. 

To-day we have a much wider knowledge of the 
myths of man than was accessible to the early Fathers, 
also we can enjoy the enchantment of distance in a way 
impossible to them. Simply because nobody around us 
takes myths with the sort of seriousness accorded to 
them by pagans in an age of rampant polytheism, we 
find it easier than they did to pass over what is cheap 
or shallow or even degrading, and concentrate on the 
meaning that it was sought to convey. 

Now, this helps us at a very interesting point. It is 
a most curious fact that elements in the Genesis story 
reappear in the myths of many races, and not only in 
myths but in those individual statements of psycho¬ 
logical tensions which we call dreams. A discovery that 
has thrown some fresh light, and some fresh obscurity, 
on the issue is that individual dreamers use symbols 
common to the myths of the race, hence sometimes 
those appearing in the book of Genesis. The garden, 
the snake, the tree, the whole idea of a test which has 
to be passed if life is to be happy ever after—these we 
have known from the nursery, and find in all the nur¬ 
series of the world. It is a real mystery that man is 
everywhere found stating his problems in such similar 
terms. 

How are we to interpret this? How comes it that 
individuals who know nothing of mythology yet use 
these common racial symbols in their dreams, while 
the myths of all races state the same situations in 
remarkably similar terms? It is far too early for a final 
answer. But at the moment we may say, with due 
caution and reserve, that it looks very much as if some¬ 
thing had happened to stamp a certain situation on the 
racial psyche, on the mind of Man the Race, so to speak, 
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in such a way that no people, and no individual, seems 
able to get away from it. 

Genesis, after all, offers us certain things for which 
all mythology is a quest—an explanation of how things 
came to be, above all, of how they came to go wrong. 
Need we be surprised that the effects of the Fall—the 
bringing into existence of that world of tension and lack 
of balance we know so painfully well—should con¬ 
stantly lead men back within sight of the story of the 
Fall? It is only to be expected, surely, that man should 
be found showing some sort of awareness, however 
garbled and tangled, of what went wrong with him and 
of how to put it right. To put it right—that is what all 
the myths are seeking. And in a very curious way they 
preach the curse of Adam and Eve. The best hope for 
such balance as we can achieve lies in work for man 
and in motherhood for woman. Even God’s curses turn 
out to be blessings. His judgment sentences us to what 
will bring us most help, given the circumstances, a 
truth to which the myths in their own way also testify. 

What we have in Genesis then looks uncommonly 
like the situation which all the myths are feeling after, 
whether to state, to explain or to find a practical solution 
for. No wonder it uses some of the same symbols and 
has a touch of the same atmosphere. Much of its power 
comes from the way it dodges under the guard of our 
conscious thinking and speaks straight to that inner 
world which exists in each of us, which demands 
attention in our dreams, and of which we learned some 
of our best lessons from the fairy tales of our childhood. 
Call it genius if you like—but that does not necessarily 
exclude Divine inspiration. 

Finding an intellectual statement for truths of this 
order is no easy matter, and has in fact taken centuries 
-—during which the Christian rank and file continued 
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to drink in those truths from the book of Genesis direct. 
The first item, perhaps, was the recognition by the 
Fathers that the Garden symbolises the state of inno¬ 
cence, integrity and justice in which man was placed. 
Created, and given his unique place in the scale of being 
as lord of the animals, he was yet given something more. 
He was already by his psycho-physical make-up a 
summary of the whole creative process and its point of 
junction with the spiritual world; in him, matter, life, 
instinct were lifted to a new level by the gift of a 
rational soul, as matter itself had been previously lifted 
by the gift of indwelling life. Now the process was 
carried a stage further; the total range of man’s nature, 
matter, life, instinct, reason, was similarly raised to yet 
another level by a further indwelling principle, a super¬ 
nature which acted upon his nature in. the same sort 
of way as reason had acted on the pre-human element 
in his make-up, or as life had at an earlier stage acted 
on inanimate matter. Since this new endowment was 
something to which he had not the slightest claim, it 
was given the name of Tree gift’, in Latin gratia , which 
has been englished \n\.o grace. As a result of this elevation 
above the level of a purely human nature, he was lifted 
above the sphere whose law is bodily death and became 
immortal also in 'body, as without this gift he would 
have been in soul. 

But whereas his nature was given him without con¬ 
ditions (and this gift has never been withdrawn), this 
further elevation was given upon conditions, or upon 
a condition. And this condition was organically con¬ 
nected with the special object for which the gift was 
given, to enable him one day to see God, no longer 
mirrored in His creation, but direct as He is in Himself. 
While no finite being could deserve such a distinction, 
it was fitting that the gift should be given subject to a 
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test: did man, or did he not, obey God quite simply 
and freely out of love and delight in a Wisdom so much 
above his own P 

Now, for a being framed like Paradisal Man, any¬ 
thing in the nature of a test was exceedingly difficult: to 
devise. For all his impulses were implanted in him by 
God and worked in harmony with the Divine Will. 
There was no tension in him between obeying God and 
his own instinctive movements. His senses and emo¬ 
tions were in harmony with his reason and will, giving 
them no stimuli contrary to goodness and truth. Hence 
the only possible test had to be something external and 
arbitrary, and quite possibly trivial as well. Man could 
be asked to refrain from some act, so trifling as to be 
utterly unburdensome, which would yet indicate the 
genuineness of his free obedience to God, and so his 
total loyalty to the whole structure of reality. But, of 
course, if the forbidden act had also a significance of 
its own, so much the better, and such a significance is 
indicated in the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

This sometimes puzzles people. If knowledge is 
good, is it not a weakness to be ignorant of evil? And 
indeed, in our present state, an excessive ignorance of 
evil does work out as a weakness. We get some help 
here by observing people who are at all holy. They are 
never stupid about evil, as some commonplace good 
people are; but their understanding of it shows a real 
difference from the understanding most of us have of 
evil through being often helpless before its attack on 
our wills. The more anyone is able to resist that attack, 
the more he has a certain objective understanding of 
evil, and the more he loathes it. If we can imagine this 
process carried a step further, we can perhaps get a 
glimmering of Adam and Eve in Eden. Their position 
was even stronger, for they had no inside knowledge 
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of evil and so could reject it simply as all that is opposed 
to the Supreme Good, who is God. But admittedly our 
limited imaginations do not take us the whole way. 1 

If we ask what here is the relation of the symbol to 
the thing symbolised, the answer is not very easy. The 
fact that the Garden is taken by the Fathers as a symbol 
of the supernatural life of grace with which man was 
endowed suggests that the Garden can hardly be simply 
literal; for one thing, super-nature was given in the 
instant of man’s creation whereas the Garden is spoken 
of as if it was a later development. No wonder Moses 
plays tricks with his former time-order in this chapter, 
for he had something to say which cannot be expressed 
in terms of time, and so he bends time to his primary 
purpose. 

The final scene, however, the woman and the snake 
at the tree, is of a different sort—perhaps we all feel 
:he difference, even if we cannot express it. For one 
hing, the promise of the Redeemer indicates some sort 
of coming repetition of the scene. Just how the symbolic 
fades into the historic is hard to say; perhaps no one 
can fully say it. But in that scene of the temptation the 
meaning loses its power unless here symbol and thing 
symbolised are the same; unless, in other words, the 
meaning and the expression are here at one. And as 
we have seen, while the Biblical Commission tells us 
that the state of innocence, justice and integrity is a 
fact, it does not stress the actual historic occurrence of 
the planting of Eden as it does that of the temptation 
by the devil in the form of a serpent. Apart from all 

1 The best imaginative approach to these issues known to me is 
Mr. C. S. Lewis’s novel Perelandra (Geoffrey Bles. London, 1943). 
It is a remarkably successful attempt to depict a sinless being who is a 
real person, who through innocence displays a baffling but naive quality 
of intelligence. 
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theological considerations, this distinction can be felt 
poetically and imaginatively by anyone who reads the 
story with powers of appreciation on the alert. 

Well, man failed in the trial, as his very nature now 
testifies. The state in which he finds himself could not 
possibly have been received just like that from God. 
And the theories of a slow, upward progress do not 
help at this point, they merely put the puzzle a stage 
further back. For why should primitive man ever have 
been bestial in any but a perfectly good sense? Animal 
bestiality is not evil, it only becomes offensive when 
practised by human beings. If then we say that the 
first men were bestial in the bad sense, we have not 
escaped from the dilemma: how did a work of God 
come to make a beginning like that? Moreover, none 
of these theories account for the further fact, that man 
is everywhere found with an uneasy conscience, trying 
to propitiate something or other, full of a vague sensi 
that he is not what he ought to be. Nor do theorie 
that equate morality with the ‘herd instinct’ effectively 
account for this universal psychological fact. Man has 
gone wrong somehow, and his own psyche adds the 
information that he is himself in some fashion to blame. 
That is bedrock fact, to be explained, not explained 
away. 

At the lowest, we can say that the story of the temp¬ 
tation of Eve is the most delicate probing in all literature 
into this universal human situation. It represents the 
tempter as first insinuating a doubt of the goodness of 
God, then going on to suggest that God was doing 
something mean—holding back a gift which was within 
their reach for their taking, something moreover to be 
wielded according to their own wisdom without regard 
to God. Man. was tempted to depart from his true 
relationship to God, and so from his true relationship 
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to all reality. He was invited to set up on his own, in 
independence of God, and so to become his own god. 
Could there be a deeper diagnosis of the condition in 
which we all find ourselves unto this day? 

The result of thus admitting a lie into the inner 
fortress of his being was instant disaster. For the lie, 
about both God and man himself, acted like a high 
explosive. It blew away his super-nature at once and 
completely, for that had been given on the condition 
of his passing this test. This loss of super-nature, the 
life of grace in the soul, this and nothing else is what 
Catholics mean by the Fall. And since it deprived man 
of that higher principle which made him immune from 
bodily death, it plunged him, as regards his body, back 
’ into the sphere of biological law, so that he joined the 
animals in their subjection to death. But when the Bible 
speaks of death in this connection, it means supremely 
le loss of the super-natural life, of which bodily death 

merely one consequence. 

There were other consequences. Man was never 
meant to function without a super-nature, any more 
than his body is meant to function without a rational 
soul. The loss of the super-nature thus led to a pro¬ 
found dislocation of the nature itself. The penalty man 
drew down on himself was inherent in the situation, 
not arbitrarily imposed from without: he repeated 
within himself the rebellion he had initiated towards 
what was above him. A rebel against realities higher 
than himself, he became a prey to the rebellion of his 
lower powers against his characteristically human en¬ 
dowments. Henceforth sense and emotion, instead of 
feeding the intellect and the will, tended to bully and 
stampede them, to lie in ambush and entrap them into 
thoughts and actions which they would not impartially 
prefer. This disorder within man goes by the name of 
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concupiscence. It is a very great disaster, but it is not 
the Fall. The Fall is the loss of our super-nature, that 
and nothing else. 

Man therefore is found functioning without the 
super-nature he was intended to have, and with a 
nature inevitably damaged by the withdrawal of the 
super-nature. But there is something this does not mean. 
It does not mean that human nature is now simply 
devaluated, without dignity or worth, as the doctrine 
of Total Depravity would have it. On the contrary, man 
remains in the image of God in virtue of his immortal 
rational soul, which, being part of his nature, not of 
his super-nature, was given him without conditions or 
test of any kind, and will never be withdrawn. As 
St. Paul says, ‘The gifts and the calling of God are' 
without repentance' (Rom. xi. 29). 

Further, the general lines of his make-up still express 
the Divine Will. It was God who made man psych' 
physical, so that his spiritual life depends on physic 
stimuli for its awakening and articulation—as we se 
very clearly in a child’s development for instance. And 
it was God who made him a social being; the union in 
man of sociality with individuality remains still God’s 
will for him and in its essence good. Hence we can 
never be effectively spiritual without an organised 
institutional religion. It is true that the misuse of the 
sensual and emotional life gives us what we call ‘the 
flesh’, and misuse of our social life what we call ‘the 
world’. But it hardly improves things if we add to these 
‘the pride of life’, the desire to be different from what 
God has made us, not least by desiring to be ‘spiritual’ 
in distrust, or even in contempt, of God’s gifts of body 
and social nature. 

That then is, in very rough outline, what the story 
means. How long ago did it all happen? We have no 
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neans of knowing. The Bible provides no evidence for 
lating the Fall, and science not much for dating the 
ige of the human race. 

As to whether the picture differs from modern ideas 
.bout primitive man—well, all that Genesis really tells 
is on the cultural side is that Paradisal Man went naked 
.nd that he was in the main what is now called a food 
gatherer, though he was beginning to be a gardener— 
gardening apparently developed before farming. These 
unts can hardly be alleged as contrary to anything we 
:now with even semi-certainty about early man from 
>ther sources. The idea that nakedness and a simple 
conomic order are incompatible with the state of inno- 
ence is due to confused thinking—and also in some 
measure to the very general ignorance of the traditional 
Christian doctrine about our first parents. A good many 
re still reacting blindly against the doctrine of Total 
)epravity, a reaction in the main to be applauded, save 
nluckily that the thing rejected is mistaken for tradi- 
onal Christianity, which it most certainly is not. 


Chapter Thirteen 
THE FLOOD 

Developments between the Expulsion from Eden anc 
the Flood have been touched on here and there ir 
various contexts, but had better be gathered togethei 
shortly now. And as a start, let us remind ourselve; 
that we have no means of checking the time-scheme 01 
even of knowing exactly what meaning it held foi 
Moses himself. The opinion most generally held to-da] 
is that the names in the genealogies are of people; 
rather than individuals, the list being in typical Jewisi 
fashion selective, not complete. 1 

At the same time, it is perfectly possible that in th< 
early days of our race lives were longer than they hav< 
since become, because the stock started off as healthy 
Even now, certain races whose food habits are unusualb 
good produce a very high percentage of centenarians 
and apparently take long life for granted as the norma 
thing. Then, too, in the early ages sanitary problem: 
had hardly .begun; water was everywhere pure and th< 
causes of disease much fewer. The building of the firs 
cities was enough to shorten the average length of lif< 
through lack of sanitation and contamination of th< 
water-supply. To take a modern parallel—the higl 
death-rate in camps for Boer women and children sur 
prised those in charge, considering what a health] 
stock the Boers were, and the blame was laid oi 
their personal habits. But those habits were perfectly 
adequate for health in the wide spaces of the veldt 
they only became harmful under conditions of over 
crowding, and also of water-shortage. The traditioi 

1 See Chapter III, pp. 71-72. 
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tat men in old times were longer lived than their 
escendants is not intrinsically unreasonable, and is not 
onfined to the Bible. Indeed, compared with the length 
f life assigned to the Babylonian kings before the 
)eluge—one of them is said to have lived for over 
sventy-thousand years —the Biblical figures are 
xtremely modest. 

A curious coincidence is that the number of names 
i the Babylonian list is the same as the number of 
Patriarchs before the flood given in Genesis, that is, 
fteen generations; to make it yet odder, a few of the 
ames are the same. But until scientists have something 
lore definite to say about the age of the human race, 
.ich resemblances remain mere curiosities which can- 
ot be interpreted with any accuracy. The age of the 
uman race is a matter for scientists, and it has to be 
imitted that the lack of data leaves a door very wide 
pen to guesswork. That is about all one can say at 
resent. 

A question that sometimes worries people is: whom 
id Cain and Seth marry? The answer is, their sisters, 
hocking as this sounds to ourselves, there was no 
hysiological objection to it at the beginning of the 
ice, and there is no other way in which the race could 
ave begun. This would be just as true if human life 
solved at several different points of the earth’s surface; 
>r those points are so far apart that intermarriage 
r ould have been impossible. Whether we accept our 
escent from a single pair, or whether we are attracted 
y theorisings about a multiplicity of races, this diffi- 
Lilty remains the same; we do not escape it by throwing 
rer Christian teaching on the origin of man. However 
id wherever our race began, it must at first have 
iread by the marriages of brothers and sisters. 

In course of time human sentiment altered very 
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greatly on this subject, partly as a result of observation 
partly through Divine command. But the alteration o 
feeling was slower than one might expect, and even i 
sister-brother marriages fell out of use, marriages amon^ 
very near relations continued well into historic times 
Isaac and Rebecca were first cousins, Jacob was seconc 
cousin to both his wives. Abraham and Sara were s< 
closely related that he could tell Abimelech, ‘She is in 
deed my sister, on the father’s side but not on th 
mother’s’ (Gen. xx. 12). As Hebrew had no words fo 
aunt, cousin, or niece, this is not as decisive as at first i 
sounds; possibly Sara was Abraham’s niece. In som 
royal houses, notably in Egypt, kings regularly marriei 
their sisters, often by another mother though of th 
same father, because the royal stock was held to b 
divine. By degrees, however, these marriages of nea 
relations fell into disrepute, partly because they wer 
apt to be barren, as was the case with Abraham am 
Sara until God intervened by a miracle. The principl 
which nature seems to enforce is that it is desirable fo 
every human being to be descended from two fairl 
distinct stocks, so that any weakness in one can b 
corrected by the strength of the other. In popular pai 
lance, inbred stocks ‘need new blood’. This discover 
once made received religious sanction, and not only i 
Israel; pagan peoples also came to regard incest wit 
religious horror. 

For the rest, the outline of the story—it is neve 
more than an outline—is fairly clear. It is of cours 
possible that Moses’ first audience could fill in detail 
that here are omitted; for instance, there must surel 
have been some sort of story about Noema (iv. 22) t 
explain why she was interesting enough to need sped; 
mention. But if so, nothing has come down to explai 
that interest. Later, we find the Jews with a large bod 
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f oral traditions, some of which may be genuinely 
ncient, and which shed light on some of the person- 
lities of these early lists, Nimrod and Lamech, for 
istance. Moses’ treatment is selective; he was not 
laking a complete collection of Israelite traditions, any 
lore than he was writing a complete history of the 
uman race. 

The religious development of this period seems to 
e limited to the institution of sacrifice, which gave the 
pening for the tragedy of Cain and Abel, a warning 
n the threshold that a fallen race could find occasion 
Dr evil even in things good in themselves. There is 
Iso the practice of calling upon Yahweh, introduced 
y Enos the son of Seth. This seems to refer to a 
withdrawal by God in His personal relationship to men, 
d that He remained with them only as Elohim, the 
reator and ruler. But the memory of the personal 
dationship made men desire its restoration, and one 
leme of the Pentateuch is how that prayer was granted, 
rom the Burning Bush God once more announced 
limself as Yahweh, He is, and thenceforth Yahweh 
ecomes the Covenant God of Israel. 

Moses’ very small interest in secular achievement 
imes out in the way he ascribes all cultural develop- 
lent to the seed of Cain, and also in the cause he 
ssigns for the Flood. For the curious phrase about the 
Dns of God and the daughters of men (vi. 2) is now 
iken to mean that the descendants of Seth took wives 
'om among the descendants of Cain, learning from 
lem a higher culture deeply impregnated with evil. 
)nly one family, that of Noe, had kept itself untainted, 
nd this in the Bible is the motive for the Flood. 

There is one peculiarity of Moses’ account of the 
)eluge; it is the only place where he works out a careful 
me-scheme. And that scheme is based on the Egyptian 
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year with its twelve months of thirty days each, plu 
five days extra to keep the year level with the cycle o 
the seasons. This ancient calendar is even to-day in us 
among the farmers of Egypt, in preference to eithe 
the Mohammedan or Christian calendars; several o 
the names of the months are still those of ancien 
Egyptian deities. 

In every other respect, the affinities of the story ar 
with Babylonia, where, as is now well known, a lonj 
poem has been found, the Epic of Gilgamesh, one 0 
its episodes being a flood story with real points i 
common with the Bible story. There are also res 
differences, but the element of resemblance is far close 
than in the case of the creation stories. It can hardly b 
doubted that we have here two versions of the sam 
event, the one written up in terms of polytheism, th 
other in terms of monotheism. 

That the Flood was a local inundation in the Ec 
phrates valley is now a matter of general agreemen - 
At one time it even looked as if we might be able t 
fix its date. Archaeologists in Mesopotamia of cours 
come on the traces of many floods, but the deposits ar 
only three or four inches thick. When they came on 
deposit of from eight to eleven feet , which seemed t 
mark a change in the character of the cultures abo-v 
and below, they naturally asked: was this the Floo 
that made such a deep dent on local traditions that 
appears in both a Babylonian and a Hebrew form? . 
can be dated somewhere between 3500 and 3100 b.c 
say 1,200 to 1,500 years before Abraham. 1 But thoug 

1 Until recently the date of Abraham’s life was regarded as fixe 
with fair certainty as around 1850 b.c. But now the dating has bet 
thrown into uncertainty again, some suggesting that Abraham livt 
about 1650 b.c. One difficulty in writing about this whole period 
this sudden change of outlook in the most modern research. 
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this discovery at first made a strong appeal to the 
imagination, and was widely publicised as ‘the deposits 
of Noah’s flood’, cooler reflection has thrown doubt on 
the identification. For one thing, the change in culture 
above and below is not as marked as was at first thought; 
for another, though the deposit was found in several 
localities, it was impossible to synchronise the dating. 
It is best to say that as yet we do not know how to date 
the Flood recorded in the Bible. 

The Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, though based 
on far older traditions, probably reached its present 
form about 1900 b.c. Its hero, Gilgamesh, longs for 
immortality, and undergoes all kinds of adventures in 
his quest for an unending life. At last, however, he 
gives up hope; man is irretrievably doomed to death. 
But as a final despairing effort, he seeks out his ancestor, 
Utnapishtim or Uta-napishtim, who is said to have 
attained immortality. This episode consists in a recital 
by Utnapishtim of his adventures during and after a 
flood. Some of the gods, led by Enlil, plotted to destroy 
the city of Shuruppak (or Surippak) by a flood. Another 
god, Ea, gave Utnapishtim warning of the plot, and add¬ 
ed this advice: 

Tear down this house, build a ship! 

Give up possessions, seek thou life. 

Despise property and keep the soul alive! 

Aboard the ship take thou the seed of all living things. 

The ship that thou shalt build 

Her dimensions shall be to measure. 

Equal shall be her width and her length 

Like the Apsu (the subterranean waters) thou shalt ceil her. 

The ship when completed was an exact cube, with 
six decks, the size of a deck being an acre, and was very 
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troublesome to launch. Then comes the lading thus 
described by Utnapishtim: 

[What I had] I laded upon her: 

Whatever I had of silver I laded upon her; 

Whatever I [had] of gold I laded upon her; 

All my family and kin I made to go aboard the ship. 

All the beasts of the field, the wild creatures of the field, 

All the craftsmen I made to go aboard. 

Shamash had set for me a stated time! . . . 

I watched the appearance of die weather. 

The weather was awesome to behold. 

The description of the storm is most vivid, conceived 
in terms of a battle. It is interesting that the south wind 
should be specified as the chief combatant, as it would 
be a wind from that quarter which would prevent the 
tide from ebbing in the Persian Gulf. 

The storm lasted for six days. On the seventh day: 

The sea grew quiet, the tempest was still, the flood ceased. 

I looked at the weather: stillness had set in, 

And all of mankind had returned to clay. 

The landscape was as level as a flat roof. 

I opened a hatch, and light fell on my face. 

Bowing low, I sat and wept, 

Tears running down my face. 

The ship had grounded on the mountain of Nisir, 
and Utnapishtim took steps to find out whether the 
water was subsiding: 

I sent forth and set free a dove. 

The dove went forth, but came back; 

There was no resting-place for it and she turned round. 

Then I sent forth and set free a swallow. 

The swallow went forth, but came back; 

There was no resting-place for it and she turned round. 

Then I sent forth and set free a raven. 
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The raven went forth and, seeing that the waters had 
diminished, 

He eats, circles, caws, and turns not round. 

Then came the general exodus: 

Then I let out (all) to the four winds 
And offered a sacrifice. 

I poured out a libation on the top of the mountain. 

Seven and seven (cult)-vessels I set up, 

Upon their plate-stands I heaped up cane, cedar-wood and 
myrtle. 

The gods smelled the savour, 

The gods smelled the sweet savour, 

The gods crowded like flies about the sacrificer. 

Presently the ‘great goddess’ Ishtar arrives and pro¬ 
tests that Enlil ought not to be allowed to partake of 
the sacrifice: 

For he, unreasoning, brought on the deluge 
And my people consigned to destruction. 

Enlil shortly arrives, much annoyed to find that any 
human beings have escaped with their lives. Ea then 
remonstrates with Enlil: 

Thou wisest of gods, thou hero, 

How couldst thou, unreasoning, bring on the deluge? 

On the sinner impose his sin, 

On the transgressor impose his transgression! 

(Yet) be lenient, lest he be cut off, 

Be patient, lest he be dis[lodged]. 

Ea then laments the flood, naming a number of 
calamities which he would have preferred as less com¬ 
plete, a lion, a wolf, a famine, or even a pestilence. 1 

1 Quotations from The Epic of Gilgamesh, Tablet XI, translated by 
E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania, in the volume of 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament. Ed. James B. 
Pritchard, Princeton University Press, 1950, p. 93 ff. 
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A point of interest is that this whole flood episode 
appears not to belong to the original Gilgamesh story, 
but to be an insertion into it, something as the story of 
Tristram and Iseulthas been worked into the Arthurian 
Cycle, though its origin is independent. Also, we cannot 
say whether the Semites borrowed the story from the 
conquering Sumerians, or whether the conquerors took 
it from their Semitic subjects. Both races appear to 
have retained a vivid memory of an appalling disaster 
which the Sumerians regarded as belonging to datable 
history, since they drew up lists of kings who reigned 
before and after the flood. 

Just how appalling was the disaster? To those affected 
by it, it must have felt as if the whole world they knew 
had been blotted out, so that they used language sug¬ 
gestive of a universal cataclysm. But as a matter of fact, 
the same Hebrew word can mean either ‘earth’ or ‘land’, 
and which is meant has to be decided by the context, so 
that interpretation varies as our conception of the context 
changes. It is easy to see that the ‘land’ of Mesopotamia 
felt like the ‘earth’ to those who lived in it, but there is 
no obligation for us to take the word in its widest mean¬ 
ing. All that the language requires is a flood of unusual 
proportions which depopulated the whole of the lower 
Euphrates basin. Only the peoples in that area were 
affected. 1 

Having thus cleared out of the way what other peoples 
remembered about the Flood, let us now concentrate on 
the Hebrew tradition as related in Genesis. Here, the 
setting of the story is strictly moral. The pure religion 
of the One God, and the morality that goes with it, were 
gravely threatened through the women who had intro¬ 
duced the evil ways of the line of Cain. God therefore 

1 For a detailed discussion, consult Who perished in the Flood? by 
E. Sutcliffe, S J., published by the Catholic Truth Society for 3d. 
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decided to destroy all the corrupted race, saving only 
the family of Noe, who was, we are told, ‘the close friend 
of God’ (vi. 9). The story is one of the great salvation 
stories of the Bible, with an apocalyptic element utilised 
by Our Lord to warn of the suddenness of the final 
judgment of the earth. 

The description of the ark could suit the type of boat 
still used on the Euphrates, save that it was very much 
larger—about the size of the Queen Mary if we can feel 
sure that we know what the measurements mean. We 
are certainly meant to understand that the boat was 
unusually big. Further, since the Flood covered a 
restricted locality only, the animals taken into it are also 
restricted to that locality. Noah’s Ark is a delightful toy, 
but hardly evidence of what the Bible means. There is 
no need to wonder how the giraffe’s head was accom¬ 
modated, for instance, for he had not left his native 
habitat, which is Africa. Even as regards local birds and 
beasts, the purpose was to save those of most use to man, 
first place being given to those that served for food or 
sacrifice; the ‘clean’ beasts were taken in larger numbers 
for these two purposes. As to the ‘unclean’, the raven, 
that useful scavenger, probably gives us a clue; they 
were creatures that man found of service for other things 
than food or sacrifice. There is no need to picture 
anything more. 

As to the disaster itself, the Bible tells us that besides 
terrific rains—‘the floodgates of heaven were opened’— 
there was an inrush of the waters thought of as lying 
under the earth and known as ‘the great depth’ (vii. 11). 
What probably happened was that strong winds pre¬ 
vented a tide from ebbing in the Persian Gulf, so that 
a second tide flowed from high-tide level and had no¬ 
where to go save in over the land. In those days the Gulf 
ran much further inland than it does to-day, each of the 
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two rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, having its own 
separate mouth. In the course of the centuries, the silt 
carried down has filled in the head of the gulf and 
formed a delta. 

Catastrophes of this sort, though on a small scale, are 
not unknown in our own country; on a much larger 
scale they have occurred from time to time in the Ganges 
delta, a region very like what Mesopotamia was in 
ancient days. The miraculous element then consists in 
the timing, in the warning given, and in God’s utilisation 
of the catastrophe for His own providential purposes. 
The atmosphere of the Bible story is remarkably unlike 
that of the Babylonian epic. Think of Noe and his fami ly 
shut for seven days inside the ark before a single drop 
of rain began to fall! Christian interest in the story, of 
course, has centred chiefly in its symbolic aspect, the 
image of the Church as the Ark of Salvation. 

Little needs to be said of the events after the Flood. 
We are given the story that explains why Sem was pre¬ 
ferred before both Cham and Japheth in the heritage 
of the Promise, and after that comes the Table of the 
Nations in chapter x, dealing with the distribution of 
the races as they were known to Moses. The threefold 
division into Semitic, Hamitic and Japhetic peoples is 
still in use, though modern scholars do not in all points 
accept Moses’ classification. Then comes the story of 
Babel, the tower presumably being a ziggurat of the type 
common to that region, a large square erection of mud 
brick, mounting for several storeys, each smaller than 
the one below, with a temple on the top of all. After 
that we go on to the genealogy of Sem, and in a few 
verses are back where we started, with Abraham. 


Chapter Fourteen 

THE MESSIANIC HOPE 

After its first three chapters, the whole Bible is devoted 
to working out the situation created by the Fall. And 
the general lines of the working out are adumbrated at 
once, in shadowy form but rich suggestiveness. The 
Serpent, the Woman and her Seed are to meet again, 
and at that meeting all will be reversed, though not 
without labour and pain. 

Genesis iii. 15, the Proto-Evangel, the First Gospel, 
the Hope of Mankind in its earliest seed form, has the 
obscurity characteristic of all ancient oracles. A good 
approach to the problems it offers is to quote from a 
translation based on the Hebrew Text. The Revised Ver¬ 
sion, for instance, runs: ‘And I will put enmity between 
thee (the serpent) and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed: it (the woman’s seed) shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ That is admit¬ 
tedly the obvious grammatical sense of the Massoretic 
Text of the eighth and ninth centuries a.d. But this 
solution is not quite so obvious as at first sight it may 
seem. 

The first difficulty, noted by the Revised Version in 
a footnote, is that the verb rendered ‘bruise’ literally 
means ‘lie in wait for’, hence, this verb does not fit 
the meaning equally well on both occasions. Here, it is 
possible that the Vulgate has preserved the clue, for 
St. Jerome translates as if he had before him two 
similar verbs, allowing a kind of play upon words com¬ 
mon in Hebrew, the first meaning ‘crush’, the second 
‘lie in wait for’. Translations made from the Vulgate pre¬ 
serve this distinction, as we can see from Mgr. Knox: 
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‘She is to crush thy head, while thou dost lie in wait at 
her heels/ 

This brings us straight to the bigger puzzle, the 
question of the masculine or feminine pronouns. St. 
Jerome’s rendering cannot be justified from the Septu- 
agint, for instance, which has masculine pronouns like 
the Massoretic Text. It is, however, possible that he had 
before him a Hebrew Text vowelled more in accordance 
with the ancient Christian interpretation of the passage, 
which he accepted from older versions. Further, a gram¬ 
matical case for the Catholic rendering can be made out 
even from the Massoretic Text, but it calls for a long 
and intricate argument of interest only to those who 
know Hebrew. What, however, stands out boldly from 
the passage is that the protagonists are the Serpent and 
the Woman, her Seed being here a collective noun 
referring to her whole posterity. To get the real force 
of the passage, this main emphasis needs to be kept in 
mind. 

Early translations, let us remind ourselves, had a 
different purpose from those with which we are fami¬ 
liar to-day. The primary object was not to put readers 
as closely as possible in touch with the original text, 
but to put the half-educated—which at that time meant 
those who knew no Greek—in possession of the mean¬ 
ing which the Church attached to the Scriptures; 
obscure passages were treated by exegesis rather than 
exact translation. This was specially necessary because 
heretics always appealed to Scripture taken in novel 
senses of their own. A further point to bear in mind is 
that, while the New Testament was everybody’s book, 
the Old was in the main left to scholars, save for the 
prophecies, with which everyone was expected to 
be familiar. Versions for the half-educated naturally 
gave special guidance as to the sense in which the 
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Church understood these obscurely worded oracles. 

A further principle is the difference between what we 
may call the backward and the forward look. Those who, 
possessing the Old Testament, looked forward to the 
coming of the Messias, in some cases failed to discern 
the Messianic bearing of a passage. Thus the Jews knew 
that Messias was to be born in Bethlehem, but missed 
the hint of His birth of a Virgin. The greatest blank of 
course was their general blindness to the idea of a suffer¬ 
ing Messias. Still, their long pondering on the prophecies 
had borne some fruit, and the Church inherited this long 
process of development. But to this she added something 
more—the power to look backward through the fulfil¬ 
ment to the prophecy. From this vantage-ground, much 
that was previously obscure became clear, and this 
clarity of vision influenced the Christian renderings of 
the prophecies. 

All these principles bear upon Genesis iii. 15. Since 
this earliest of all prophecies is also one of the most 
obscure, the real meaning could not be clear to men’s 
minds until they could look back on Eden through the 
great magnifying glass of Calvary. Indeed, they also had 
to have half-consciously in mind the whole work of 
clarification which had gone on throughout the Old 
Testament itself. In this earliest prophecy, the Seed is 
a collective noun referring to the whole posterity of Eve; 
time had to elapse before the Messianic hope was nar¬ 
rowed to an individual, the Seeder excellence. Christians, 
inheriting this great work of precision, came to the Old 
Testament already thinking in terms of an individual 
Seed; the Man of the prophecy was to be, not the 
Woman’s husband, but her Child. Seeing thus Eden 
and Calvary together as the two terms of a single process, 
they could identify the elements of the oracle at last. 
There was the Tree, and there, far more plainly than in 
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the oracle itself, was the Woman’s Seed. Nor was it 
difficult to recognise the presence of the Serpent. But 
where was the Woman? Had she an active role in the 
new scene as in the old? In other words, the fulfilment, 
to be true to the situation behind the oracle, had to show 
the Woman’s role as something more definite than could 
be gathered grammatically from the ancient text: Mai*y 
has as real a function in the reversal as Eve in the original 
catastrophe. And this was the first item seized in the 
doctrine of Mary, that at point after point, from the 
Annunciation onwards, she reversed the role of Eve, 
unravelling it backwards, so to speak. The New Adam 
was preceded and accompanied by the New Eve. All 
this is only adumbrated in the oracle, through the general 
dimness of detail, through the clumsy choice of verb, 
through the way the individual protagonist of the Serpent 
is the Woman, the Seed being not yet clearly seen as an 
individual. On Calvary, the meaning came out in 
sharpest focus, and that sharpness of focus influenced 
translation in the direction which love and faith had 
already discerned. 

Such is the starting-point of the Messianic idea in 
Genesis—though, of course, the word Messias did not 
come into use until centuries after Moses. It means 
anointed , as priests, prophets and kings were anointed 
to their office; so that in using it here we are indulging 
ourselves in the backward, not the forward, view. Since, 
however, it is valuable to see these early gleams in 
relation to the clearer light of later times, it is best to 
begin with a rough summary of the Messianic idea in 
its developed form. 

In that developed form, it concerned an individual 
Ruler and Deliverer, who should inaugurate a new order. 
He was to be of the Tribe of Juda and the House of 
David, and his mission was to benefit not only the people 
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of Israel but also the Gentiles, though exactly how is 
never made quite clear. Perhaps the point of contact is 
through the new age of justice and peace. And since 
justice and peace normally issue in plenty, there are 
passages which symbolise this spiritual renovation in 
terms of material well-being, and these were sadly apt 
to be taken too materialistically. Such in outline is the 
developed Messianic idea. Not every element is present 
in every prophecy, if only because each age stressed the 
elements of special concern to itself. It is thus in char¬ 
acter that in the early ages, before there was a Chosen 
People in covenant with God, the universal note is 
struck more clearly than in later times. 

Turning back once more to Genesis, perhaps as useful 
a division as any is into consciously and unconsciously 
Messianic passages. Neither the writer, nor for many 
centuries its readers, discerned the full wealth which it 
contains. 

To start then with the unconsciously Messianic 
passages—it comes with something of a shock that the 
story of the Sacrifice of Isaac, to us so overwhelmingly 
Messianic, was apparently never seen by the Jews in that 
light at all. The same applies to the story of Joseph, 
betrayed by his brethren, sold for money, enduring un¬ 
deserved degradation, yet out of his sufferings working 
a deliverance for these same brethren, a salvation into 
which they only enter on a basis of repentance. All this, 
which to us shouts, aloud the name of Jesus, apparently 
made no impression save as an inspiring example of 
fidelity in tribulation. So great is the importance of the 
backward look. Even the Apostles never really got hold 
of the idea of a Suffering Messias before the event; they 
had to wait until, in the light of the fulfilment, it was 
expounded to them by the Risen Lord. 

Since the ages of the forward look missed the signi- 
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ficance of these episodes, it would not surprise us if they 
had equally missed the case of Melchisedech. For 
Melchisedech was not only a priest, and so outside the 
normal Jewish conception of the Messias; he was outside 
the Chosen Line altogether. And if there is one thing 
important in the conception of the Messias it is this idea 
of a line of descent. The real surprise is that anyone at 
all, even to the extent of one solitary Psalmist, should 
have in any fashion put two and two together. Psalm cix 
(A.V. cx) was recognised as Messianic by the Rabbis, 
but that did not lead them to recognise the priestly aspect 
of Messias’ role. No one seems to have followed up the 
Psalmist until St. Paul, combing the Old Testament for 
arguments, develops the idea in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (chapters v and vii). In some ways, that solitary 
Psalmist’s utterly isolated prophecy is the most un¬ 
expected bit of recognition in the whole Old Testament. 

Turning then to the consciously Messianic passages 
—conscious in the sense that Moses himself saw them 
as germane to his main theme—we start with a rather 
curious bit of recognition on our own part: the most 
deliberately Messianic thing in Genesis is the genea¬ 
logical framework. The conception must have been bitten 
deeply into the minds of all the Chosen Line to hold 
such a central place in the traditions which Moses re¬ 
duced to writing. All their thinking on the subject moves 
within this conception of the Seed. And only at the very 
end of Genesis does the collective aspect of the Seed, a 
whole posterity, pass into the idea of a single individual 
descendant in whom the fulfilment shall chiefly lie. That 
is the greatest single development within the book of 
Genesis. 

There are, of course, others, especially at and after 
the Call of Abraham—indeed, from Eve to Abraham 
there is practically no further development, and the 
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promises, as to Noe, concern other things. Expectation 
hardly moves beyond the general idea of the Seed, though 
the line in which it is to come is steadily narrowed down 
—the descendants of Seth, the descendants of Noe, the 
descendants of Sem, the family of Thare (Terah). But 
the idea still remains collective, though as yet universal 
in its bearing. The statement made to Abraham at the 
time of his call does little but sum up all that had gone 
before, save that it now locates the promise definitely 
in himself and his descendants: ‘Leave thy country 
behind thee, thy kinsfolk and thy father’s home’, says 
God to Abraham in Haran, ‘and come away into a 
land I will show thee. And I will make a great people 
of thee; I will bless thee and. make thy name renowned, a 
name of benediction; those who bless thee, I will bless, 
those who curse thee, I will curse, and in thee all the 
races of the earth shall find a blessing’ (xii. 1—3). 

It is instructive to note how further developments are 
related to moral crises in Abraham’s life. Thus, after the 
parting with Lot, whom his uncle generously allowed 
to take his pick of the land, and who selfishly chose what 
was then the fattest portion, God recognises this gener¬ 
osity by further detail about the land. From now on, 
the Seed is associated, not only with one human stock, 
but with one particular corner of the earth: ‘The Lord 
said [to Abram,] Look about thee, turn thy eyes from 
the place where thou art to north and south, to east and 
west. All the land thou seest I make over to thee, and 
to thy posterity for ever. And to that posterity I will 
grant increase, till it lies like dust on the ground, past 
all counting. Up, then, and journey through the land 
at thy ease, the length and the breadth of it; to thee I 
will give it’ (xiii. 14—17). One has to think twice before 
one realises how tiny was the land that could thus all 
be seen from one viewpoint. 
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This promise is repeated with greater formality and 
•more elaborate detail when Abram passed the test of his 
courage, disinterestedness and generosity at the time of 
his rescue of Lot and his refusal of a share in the spoils. 
In a worldly sense, he had good grounds to fear the 
vengeance of the King of Sennaar (Shinar), whose 
subject-kings he had defeated. The opening words of 
chapter xv bear directly on this situation. Abram, with 
heroic trust in God, instantly dismisses all such pre¬ 
occupations from his mind and turns to the still unsolved 
difficulty: of what use were such promises to him when 
he had no heir? ‘Then he [God] took him out of doors, 
and said to him, Look up at the sky, and count, if thou 
canst, the stars in it; thy race, like these, shall be 
numberless’ (xv. 5-6). 

That part of the promise Abram accepted at once: ‘So 
Abram put his faith in God, and it was reckoned virtue 
in him’ (verse 6, twice quoted by St. Paul in arguing 
against the Judaisers. See Rom. iv. 3 and Gal. iii. 6). 
Yet there remained a trace of hesitation in his mind, of 
which, with typical Old Testament frankness, he at once 
told God: ‘Lord God [Yahweh Elohim], what assurance 
may I have, that it is mine?’ (verse 8). Whereupon God 
proceeded to make a covenant with him, according to 
the ritual common among the Semites when two tribes 
made a treaty. Only whereas as a rule representatives of 
both parties passed between the severed animals, in this 
case God alone, under the form of a furnace and a torch, 
carried out the decisive act in the rite. This made it an 
unconditional covenant, independent of any under¬ 
takings on the side of the other party. Nothing Abra¬ 
ham’s descendants might do could invalidate this coven¬ 
ant, which rested on the faithfulness of Yahweh alone. 

And there things remained until Abram had lived 
twenty-four years in the promised land. (Compare xii. 4 
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with xvii. 1.) It is well to pause a little on this. We can 
read the whole series of promises in a few minutes. To 
Abraham they came spaced out at long intervals, and 
were earned by days and years of ordinary humdrum 
living, interspersed with family tensions and stupid 
quarrels about pasturage and water. It helps us to feel 
the passage of time if we recall that while Abraham was 
thus ‘sojourning’ Lot’s daughters had time to grow to 
womanhood in Sodom. But before the final reckoning 
with Sodom, and so well before the birth of Isaac, God 
makes the decisive covenant with His servant. This 
covenant introduces two new features. Now at last the 
name is changed to Abraham, father of nations; and now 
too a definite external rite is decreed. The mark of the 
covenant relationship is henceforth to be the rite of 
circumcision. This was a hygienic practice known to a 
good many nations of antiquity; the Egyptians, for 
instance, also practised it. This may be the reason why 
God here carefully limits the covenant aspect to the 
descendants of Isaac, whose birth is here promised by 
name. (Chapter xvii.) 

But the greatest moral crisis of all, the supreme test 
among those which the Father of the Faithful so trium¬ 
phantly passed, was the command to sacrifice Isaac. His 
fidelity here leads up to the most magnificently worded 
of all the promises to Abraham: ‘I have taken an oath by 
my own name to reward thee for this act of thine, when 
thou wast ready to give up thy only son for my sake. 
More and more will I bless thee, more and more will 
I give increase to thy posterity, till they are as countless 
as the stars in heaven, or the sand by the sea shore; thy 
children shall storm the gates of their enemies; all the 
races of the world shall find a blessing through thy 
posterity, for this readiness of thine to do my bidding’ 
(xxii. 16-18). 
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There is more than purely antiquarian interest here, 
for it was to these earliest promises that St. Paul was to 
appeal later against the Judaisers, who wished to impose 
the whole Mosaic Law upon Gentile Christians. No, 
said St. Paul, ‘The testament [covenant] which was 
confirmed by God, the law which was made after four 
hundred and thirty years, doth not disannul, to make the 
promise of no effect’ (Gal. iii. 17). At one point indeed 
he goes beyond Abraham, who in all probability still 
took the word ‘seed’ in its collective sense. But St. Paul, 
drawing on a later Jewish thought, sums up the de¬ 
veloped tradition when he comments: ‘He [God] saith 
not, And to his seeds, as of many: but as of one, And 
to thy seed, which is Christ’ (Gal. iii. 16). 

No further development marks the promises to Isaac, 
which merely recapitulate those made to Abraham. But 
they must have been deeply treasured, since his twin 
sons quarrelled over them. Neither comes prettily out 
of the episode, for if Jacob disgusts us most, Esau h ardly 
shines; it would not have hurt him to wait until someone 
else cooked him a meal. Jacob had enough doubt about 
the transfer to fall in with his mother’s plot for tricking 
his father into giving him the blessing of the firstborn; 
and Divine assurance met him in the dream on his flight. 
Not until the return to Chanaan do we get any fresh 
detail. God then appeared to him at the place later called 
Bethel, definitively changed his name to Israel, and 
renewed the promise, this time with a new element, 
kingship: ‘I am God all-powerful [El Shaddai], and I 
bid thee increase and multiply; peoples shall descend 
from thee, whole families of nations, and kings shall be 
born of thy stock; and that land, which I gave to Abraham 
and Isaac, I will give it to thee and to thy posterity 
after thee’ (xxxv. 11—12). 

Not until the very last act of Jacob’s life do we arrive 
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at the idea of the Promised Seed as an individual, though 
it may be doubted whether those who heard his blessing 
understood it in this sense. It may have seemed to them 
merely that the promise of kingship, first made in general 
terms at Bethel, was now located in one particular tribe, 
the descendants of Juda. This passing over of the rights 
of the firstborn was already a familiar feature in the 
history of the Promise. And they may not have identified 
the individual King of the prophecy with the still 
generalised ‘Seed’; it took later ages to see that identity 
clearly. 

Like all ancient oracles, the Blessing of Jacob is 
obscure, full of hints of deeps lying beyond deeps. On 
the surface we have a picture of Juda’s character, and so 
of the tribe to spring from him, and with this a swift 
sketch of the kind of region it would inhabit, a district 
rich in vines and also good for pasture, since it was to 
yield abundant milk. The kingship is located among the 
posterity of this son who has shown a natural gift for 
leadership, alike for good and for ill. 

Yet flickering through this obvious surface meaning 
is something else, a teasing glimpse of the one descendant 
of Juda to whom all this will in a special sense apply. 
While the posterity of Jacob as a whole will bow down 
to the posterity of Juda as a whole, there will be one 
scion of his tribe who will bear rule, not only over Israel, 
but over all peoples. And for the first time something 
like a chronological hint is given—this supreme moment 
will come when independent government is passing 
away from the descendants of Juda. 

It is all very far off still, very imprecise, the flashes 
from the deeps promising more clearness than they 
actually give. And all the time the surface meaning is 
full of—echoes, I was about to write, but they are echoes 
forwards, not backwards, anticipations of things we 
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shall meet later, the lion of the tribe of Juda, the trodden 
winepress of Isaias, the king of peace mounted on an 
ass. There is no putting a finger on them as yet; only 
when we meet them later shall we realise that the hint 
had been here all along. 

And the oracle stresses again what is one of the great 
lessons of Genesis: blessing is always for the obedient. 
It is as men obey the coming King that they will enter 
into the blessing promised to Abram before he left Ur, 
indeed to Eve before she was cast out of Paradise. One 
of the great characteristics of the Bible is the way it can 
deal with intensely exciting ideas, such as Hebrew 
Messianism and Christian apocalyptic, yet never relax its 
hold on the practical issues of conduct. 

Here then is the oracle, printed by special permission 
in lines, in order to bring out its poetic character: 

Thou, Juda, shalt win the praise of thy brethren; 
with thy hand on the necks of thy enemies, 
thou shalt be reverenced by thy own father’s sons. 

Juda is like a lion’s whelp; 
on the hills, my son, thou roamest after thy prey; 
like a lion couched in his lair, 
a lioness that none dares provoke. 

Juda shall not want a branch from his stem, 
a prince drawn from his stock, 
until the day when he comes who is to be sent to us, 
he, the hope of the nations. 

To what tree will he tie his mount; 
the ass he rides on? 

The vine for him, the vineyard for him; 

when he washes his garments, it shall be in wine, 

all his vesture shall be dyed with the blood of grapes. 

Fairer than wine his eyes shall be, 

his teeth whiter than milk. (xlix. 8-12.) 
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147 f.n. 

Special Creation, xvi, 173 
Spelling of O.T. names, 14-17 
Spontaneous generation, 149 
Stone Age, 69 
Story-telling, 41-3 
Super-nature, Supernatural 
Life, 112, 187-9, 191 
Survival after death, see After 
life 

Symbolic element, 168, 183, 
187, 189 

Table of the Nations, 69, 204 
Teraphim, singular Teraph, 88 
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Textual criticism, 58 
Thomas, St., see Aquinas 
Time, treatment of, 68, 69, 70- 
1, 142-3, 147, 148, 164-5 
Tradition, 49 

Traditional Christian interpre¬ 
tation, 150; widespread ig¬ 
norance of, 141, 154, 193; 
wrongly identified with Mil- 
ton, xvi, 173 

Traditionism; Traditionist the¬ 
ory of Engnell, xix-xxi 
Transformism, 157 
Translation, function of, 17- 
18, 206-7; from original 

tongues, 12 and f.n., 20 
Transliteration of O.T., proper 
names, 14, 16-17 

Ugarit, 37 

Unity of human race, 177 
Ur of the Chaldees, 81, 83-4, 

92 

Ussher, calculation of age of 
earth, 71 

Utnapishtim, Uta-Napishtim, 
199-202 
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Valla and Pseudo-Denis, 59 
Variations of style, 50, 136 
Voltaire on Genesis, 35 
Vulgate, see St. Jerome 

Wallace, on Moses’ geology, 
142 

Wellhausen, xvii, 37, 38, 63; 
conservatism operates in fa¬ 
vour of, xv, xx. See Docu¬ 
ment Theory 

Woman, decline of status, 180 
ff, 122; in image of God, 130; 
Milton on, 179-80; women 
characters of Genesis, 122. 
See Eve, Marriage 
Writing, 5, 35-6 


Yahweh, 9, 38; Enos called 
upon, 56, 197; covenant God 
of Israel, 55, 56, 197; per¬ 
sonal God of patriarchal age, 
55-7; Yahweh Elohim, 38, 
55 > 212 

Year ,see Calendar, Chronology 




